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WHO’S GOT THE FEATHERS? 


Railroads set 
for showdown 
with unions 


By Robert E. Light 


N 1890, the story goes, a railroad brake- 

man complained to a company official 
about the quality of cornhusks the com- 
pany was providing as mattress stuffing 
for the bunks in the caboose. “What do 
you expect,” the official asked, “a feath- 
erbed?” From this dialogue the term 
“featherbedding” is supposed to have 
come. It has been used since to refer to a 
cushy job and more recently to an al- 
leged union practice of forcing an em- 
ployer to hire more workers for a job 
than are really needed. 





Whatever its origin, “featherbedding” 
has been given wide usage this year by 
the Assn. of American Railroads in ads 
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1,800,000 


Labor, Washington, D.C. 
Featherbedding by top rail “brass”: 
1923-1959 


in almost 10,000 daily and weekly news- 
papers across the country. The ads claim 
that “featherbedding’—pay for work not 
performed or not needed—is costing the 
railroads $500,000,000 a year. The cam- 
paign, started in January at enormous 
expense, is designed to win public sup- 
port for the companies during a nation- 
wide strike they are certain will come 
this spring. 


WHAT THEY WANT: Across-the-table 
negotiations have not yet begun (a date 
is about to be announced) between the 
companies and the 23 railroad brother- 
hoods to replace the agreement that ex- 
pired Nov. 1, but both sides announced 
in advance what they would seek. The 
brotherhoods representing 600,000 non- 
operating employes will ask for a 15c-an- 
hour wage increase in addition to holi- 
day and other benefits. The 250,000 
operating employes will want a 12%-14% 
wage increase plus “fringe” benefits. The 
companies will counter with a 15c-an- 
hour wage cut, elimination of cost-of- 
living increases and changes in the work 
rules to eliminate “featherbedding.” 


The wide disparity between the pro- 
posals and the unlikelihood that either 
side can force the other substantially off 
its course make a Strike this spring seem 
a certainty. In preparation, the railroads 


(Continued on Page 4) 


THIS IS NEW YORK... 





Shame of the city: 
What befalls those 
who tell the story 


By James Aronson 


This is New York—a city of eight million humans and nine million rats; 
a city dominated by its $2 billion-a-year bureaucracy, its multi-billion-dollar 
rackets, its executive-suite deals for power on the political, the business and the 
underworld levels. It is a city of the very rich and the very poor in which the 
middle class and the small businessman are being steadily squeezed and crushed, 
It is a city in which corruption has become inbred, in which sloth and indiffer- 
ence rule, in which nobody cares what happens to people—not even to an eight- 
year-old boy whose parents have just been murdered, It is a city that has lost 


its soul. 


HIS WAS THE OPENING paragraph 

of the conclusion of an article 
in the Nation magazine for Oct. 31, 1959 
—a 60-page article, taking up the entire 
issue, written by two reporters for the 
New York World-Telegram & Sun, Fred 
J. Cook and Gene Gleason. 


It was also the opening—the conclu- 
sion is yet to come—of one of the most 
bizarre episodes in the journalistic his- 
tory of a city which has seen its share 
of the bizarre. 


It came at a time when the city was 
grimy with new scandals and old: the 
revelations that thousands of housewives 
were being bilked by crooked scales and 
crooked city inspectors; that slum land- 
lords were getting away with murder in 
vermin-infested tenements; that pollu- 
tion of the air was reaching alarming 
proportions, subway breakdowns threat- 
ening human life and school conditions 
robbing children of the right to educa- 
tion—all these things in a city which is 
the capital of the quiz show payoffs and 
the “payola” racket in the recording in- 
dustry. 

But since the new episode takes some 
unraveling, let’s begin at the beginning. 


THE MUCKRAKERS: Fred Cook is a 
16-year veteran of the World-Telegram, 
a good reporter and the author of the 
Nation’s special FBI article (Oct. 18, 
1958) for which he won a Page One 
Award of the Newspaper Guild of New 
York. Gene Gleason, four years with the 
World-Telegram, also was an award win- 
ner; he has a reputation as a digger. His 
editors once said of him: “No one awes 
him. He is tough, physically and men- 
tally.” 

The pair had collaborated on many 


muckraking stories for their paper and 
they combined much of their findings, 
together with new material, in “The 
Shame of New York” for the Nation. The 
special issue investigated many areas of 
the visible and invisible government of 
the city; went behind the scenes at Tam- 
many Hall; profiled Carmine de Sapio, 
Mayor Wagner and Mike Quill of the 
Transport Workers Union; exposed the 


rackets and payoffs that go on daily in 
the city, and concentrated especially on 
the infamous Title I slum-clearance pro- 
gram dominated by the imperial Robert 
Moses, 

THE SMEAR BUCKET: It was a most 
effective and workmanlike presentation. 
The Nation printed 52,000 copies, about 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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Just like old times 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
(Excerpts from a letter from a 
friend in West Germany): 


Neo-fascist activity in the 
Bundesrepublic is steadily in- 
creasing. Just a short time ago, 
there was a convention of former 
SS members in Hameln and a 
meeting of veterans of the for- 
mer Condor Legion (Hitler’s 
fighters in Spain under Franco) 
in Mingen. At the election in 
Bremen in October, the votes 
cast for the neo-fascist Deutsche 
Reichspartei increased from 5,- 
500 & 1957 to 14,700. 

At a trial in Koeppern, three 
defendants were tried for dis- 
turbing the peace, assault and 
battery and disorderly conduct. 
They attacked and beat up Mr. 
and Mrs. Sumpf, an elderly Jew- 
ish couple, owners of a small 
restaurant in Koeppern. In typ- 
ical Nazi Stormtrooper - style, 
they shouted: “Jewish swine,” 
“Filthy Jew,” “Just shoot that 
Jew down,” and “That’s a Jew 
they forgot to gas.’’ The prosecu- 
tion asked for two to four 
months in jail. 

At a convention of school su- 
perintendents of Lower Saxony, 
Secretary of Education Voigt 
said: “. . . our school children 
are again subjected to the lies 
and deceptions and enticements 
of Nazi propaganda.” He said 
that about 40,000 copies of such 
literature is distributed among 
children, organized in such 
groups as Young Storm, Youth 
Corps Scharnhorst, Young Steel- 
helmet, Bismark Youth and 
Viking Youth. Among college 
students it is the Bund of Na- 
tionalistic Students. 

And look at our press. The 
Springer concern publishes (be- 
sides the Welt, the daily with 
the largest circulation in the 
Bundesrepublik) the tabloid Bild 
(circulation 1,500,000) and the 
magazine Kristall. Mrs. Axel 
Springer, wife of the owner of 
West Germany’s largest newspa- 
per concern, is the daughter of 
Samuel Lorenz, former SS- 
Obergruppen Fuehrer and Direc- 
tor of the SS Headquarters, 
Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle. One 
of the editorial staff of Kristall 
is Dr. Paul Robert Schmidt, for- 
mer press secretary of Nazi For- 
eign Secretary von Ribbentrop. 
Schmidt, who was also a member 
of the SS, is an old friend of 


Samuel Lorenz, 0. C. J. 
For Morton Sobell 
BRONX, N.Y. 


As I read the press each day, 
I see that no other country in 
the “free world” has shown so 
much callousness toward some- 
one they only suspected as has 
the United States by imprison- 
ing Morton Sobell. 

If the State Department, Con- 
gress, and others feel so strongly 
about Morton Sobell’s guilt, then 
we should, by principle, imme- 
diately break relations with Eng- 





How Crazy Can 


You Get Dept. 


“But I shudder to think 
what would happen if sud- 
denly the world decided actu- 
ally to abolish the atom 
bomb. There will always be 
planes, but any one of five 
companies could make all the 
commercial planes needed for 
the whole world.” [James H. 
(Dutch) Kindelberger, board 
chairman of North American 
Aviation, speaking to the Ex- 
ecutives Dinner Club at the 
Beverly Hills Hotel.] 

Los Angeles Times, 11/14/59 

One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Be sure to send original clip 


with each entry. Winner this week: 
Betty S., Los Angeles 36, Cal. 











land, Japan, Germany and Italy, 
to say the least, since these 
countries have dealt far less 
harshly with people who were 
actually guilty. 

Paul Meyerson 


e 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Alfred Dreyfus was condemn- 
ed to Devil’s Island for a crime 
he never committed. So was 
Morton Sobell condemned to Al- 
catraz (and now Atlanta) for a 
crime he never committed. 

I lost my only son at Iwo Jima. 
He gave his life for the Four 
Freedoms in America. Mr. Artu- 
kovich, who murdered thousands 
of people collaborating with Hit- 
ler, is enjoying this freedom, 
whereas Morton Sobell is paying 
a dreadful penalty for no mur- 
der or crime. 

Mr. President! In the name of 
justice and humanity, exercise 
your Good Will to a man Morton 
Sobell and give Peace to a heart- 
broken family. 

Paul Paisner 


Free Al Fisher 
PINEHURST, WASH. 

With the Christmas Season 
approaching, Brother Al Fisher 
remains incarcerated in McNeil 
Island Penitentiary. 

Please write to President Ei- 
senhower asking for executive 
clemency, in light of the repeal 
of the oath section of the Taft- 
Hartley Law and the fact that 
the maximum term under pres- 
ent legislation is one year. (Al 
will complete one year of his 
term Jan. 21, 1960). 

Holiday cards may be address- 
ed to: Mr. Avalo A. Fisher, P.O. 
Box 1000, Steilacoom, Wash. 

We understand it is possible 
to include monetary donations 
for Al’s use at the prison, and 
these will be credited to his com- 
missary account. 

Al always has been fond of 
quoting his father, who remind- 
ed his congregations that the 
correct Biblical quotation was, 
“Peace on Earth to Men of 
Goodwill.” We sincerely hope 
that thousands of people of good 
will will join with us during this 
season of peace and brotherhood 
to work for Al’s release. 

Committee to Free A.A. Fisher, 

P. O. Box 282, 

Pinehurst, Washington 


Keep the Vigil going 
FREDERICK, MD. 
The time has come to “win- 
terize” the Vigil at Fort Detrick 





‘Ten Years Ago in the Guardian 


HE TRUMAN “FAIR DEAL” has been working all along for a 
rearmed Germany—for the anti-Soviet alliance proposed by 


Himmler in 1945. Whether they worked actively for it or not, the 
“liberals” are in bed with that policy. That is where “liberals” must 
end up when they become infected with red-herring madness—the 
notion that, because everything in socialist Russia is not exactly as 
they would like, all is secondary to fighting Russia. 

Now that the “Fair Deal” stands exposed in its final nakedness, 
no progressive or liberal with clear vision can fail to know who is 
the enemy. The issues are here at the door. The American fight for 
peace is a fight against the whole Truman foreign policy, and to 
force the administration to carry out its campaign promises for 
abundance at home. 

Let those who are concerned about the shortcomings of the 
Soviet Union go there and fix them up. We will stay and fight the 
enemy at home. 

—Editorial in the National Guardian, Dec. 5, 1949 





against chemical, biological and 
radiological warfare (CBR). To 
keep going until at least Jan. 1, 
1960 the Vigil needs: 

@® Warm clothing, 
rain coats, wool socks. 

@® Money to pay two months 
rent and maintainance on our 
headquarters at 324 West Patrick 
St., Frederick, Md. 

Do what you can and the Vigil 
will be O.K. 


galoshes, 


Lawrence Scott 
Stewart Meacham 


Cleverly designed 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

TV quiz and other scandals 
are cleverly designed by the pow- 
ers that be, to divert the minds 
of the people from the real is- 
sues that now confront us. 

Khrushchev’s visit to the Unit- 
ed States was like a breath of 
fresh air come on the American 
scene. 

This, our misleadership — the 
press, radio and TV—wish to 
make the people forget. 

Harry Fries 








London Sunday Express 
“I may have a lot of fauits, but 
being wrong isn’t one of them.” 


For Mack Parker 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

However justice may eventu- 
ally be served in the Mack Park- 
er case, we are still faced with 
an unfinished task—enactment 
of a Federal anti-lynch law, so 
that future outrages may be 
dealt with summarily and swift- 
ly. Congress must be bombarded 
with this demand. Above all, ev- 
ery hopeful presidential aspirant 
must be compelled to declare 
himself on this subject. 

United in this determination 
we can make our joint power felt 
if each of us will but say in the 
words of William Lloyd Garri- 
son, “I will be heard!” 

Muriel I. Symington 


Water from the well 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Dr. Mordecai Johnson’s “A 
program to make the ‘Free 
World’ truly free” is a remark- 
able challenge to sober thought 
and action. As an old farmer who 
has had occasion to ponder, be- 
hind the plow or on a milk-stool, 
on why the most essential and 
hardest labor brought the least 
return, I must endorse Dr. John- 
son’s outstanding message. 

Among other Guardian prize 
articles the ones about John 
Brown were especially _instruc- 
tive and inspiring. May this well 
never go dry. 

Oscar Christensen 


Art of photography 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

It is heartwarming -to note 
that student demonstrators in 
India always find time to letter 
their picket signs in English. 
Presumably they also have signs 
in their own language. 

In recent months the daily 
press has carried photos of stu- 
dents holding aloft banners 
bearing such messages as “Wel- 
come Dalai Lama” and “Stop the 
Violence in Kerala.” Latest in 
the series, in connection with the 
border incidents, reads ‘(Dismiss 
Menon”... in perfect English. 

This is indeed a fine example 
of neutralmanship. We Ba We 


Stamps, anyone? 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NW. 
Interested in an exchange of 
ideas, etc., through exchange of 
letters, stamps, and wish to join 
a Stamp-Correspondence Club? 
Will send the necessary infor- 
mation on request. 
Jon H. Sherman 
15 Mine St. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: U.S.A. Pos- 
essions, Canada, Latin America, Phil- 
ippine Islands, $5 a year. First class 
and air mail on request. United King- 
dom 35s a year payable to GUARDIAN 
London Bureau, 16 Talbot Sq., London 
W2, England; otherwise $6 a year over- 
seas. GUARDIAN Paris Bureau, 103 
Avenue de Gravelle, St. Maurice 
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Season of amnesty 


S PRESIDENT EISENHOWER on your list to receive holiday 

greetings? We think he should be, We suggest that your holiday 
message include (1) the season’s best wishes; (2) a word of ap- 
preciation for initiating the exchange of visits with Premier Khrush- 
chev; and (3) a request that he grant Christmas amnesty to the 
few political prisoners in our Federal penitentiaries. 
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We suggest this order because the President deserves apprecia- 
tion and thanks for his steps to help melt the Cold War ice a bit: 
the holiday season is an appropriate time to greet him; and in this 
context, your appeal for the political prisoners may hitchhike its 
way through the White House secretariat, which ordinarily inter- 
cepts amnesty mail and sends it on to the Pardons Attorney or some 
other individual who can promptly pigeonhole it. Don’t forget that 
even Pope Pius XII couldn’t get his clemency appeal for the Rosen- 
bergs through the White House guard to Presidential attention. 


Perhaps it might be politic not to refer in your appeal to 
“political prisoners,” since this country doesn’t admit that it has 
any, but rather specifically to the names of those for whom you ask 
executive clemency. Indeed, those we think of as warranting ex- 
ecutive clemency are not all of one group, and cannot accurately be 
characterized by any one term. They are people jailed or facing jail 
because of the Cold War hysteria, the drive for conformity, or be- 
cause as individuals they decided that defending constitutional free- 
doms was more important than bowing down to Congressional 
inquisitors. 


UR LIST WOULD start with Morton Sobell, now serving his 

tenth year of a 30-year sentence meted out at the height of 
the hysteria which brought death to the Rosenbergs. Another al- 
most forgotten victim of this hysteria is Alfred Dean Slack, jailed 
on a plea entered on atrocious legal advice, in a scantily-publicized 
companion proceeding of the Rosenberg-Sobell case. Three Smith 
Act victims are stili in Federal prisons and should be released: Gil 
Green, Robert Thompson and Henry Winston. 


Further, we believe the President should be asked to terminate 
all proceedings and free anybody jailed under the Taft-Hartley 
non-Communist affidavit provision, no longer operative since pas- 
sage of the new Kennedy-Landrum-Griffin law. 

Some 30 teachers, writers, artists and others face jail terms for 
defending the First Amendment against Congressional witch hunt- 
ers. One of the 30, college teacher Lloyd Barenblatt, has already 
entered jail. Your message could ask clemency for Barenblatt and 
termination of proceedings against all the other First Amendment 
defendants. 

If Ike were to act on the foregoing cases, he could make the same 
claim when he goes to the Soviet Union that Nikita Khrushchev was 
able to make when he came here: that there are no political prison- 
ers in his country’s jails. Had Ike acted on any of them before taking 
off on his world tour this month, his reception in each of the coun- 
tries on his itinerary would have been mightily enhanced—in the 
eyes of the people everywhere, if not some of their leaders. 


N THIS CONNECTION, we have received a copy of a letter sent 

to the President by the Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade 
of the Spanish civil war. The letter expresses regret at his decision 
to visit Francisco Franco, and suggested that one way to counter- 
act the bad effect of this stopover would be for our President to 
call on Franco to release the thousands of political prisoners in 
Spain. Few if any of these prisoners are holdovers from the Spanish 
war of 20 years ago; they are for the most part people of all shades 
of opinion jailed for opposition to various phases of authoritarian 
government. They are strikers, libertarians, artists, intellectuals, in 
whose behalf, the Lincoln Vet’s letter to President Eisenhower sug- 
gests: “You can strike a great blow for American prestige, proudly 
enhance the reputation of our country and win friends in Spain 
and throughout the world if you add your voice to the call for 
amnesty.” 

It is too late for the rest of us to add our amens to the Lincoln 
Vets’ message. It is not too late for all of us to move for some human 
triumphs at home when the President returns. 

—THE GUARDIAN 
P. S. The impending imprisonment of Dr. Willard Uphaus by the 
State of New Hampshire for standing on his Constitutional rights 
is not a matter for President Eisenhower’s action, but it should be 
a concern of Gov. Wesley Powell. Write him at Concord, N. H., ask- 
ing that New Hampshire drop the case against Dr. Uphaus. 
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CAN DE GAULLE CONTROL HIS OWN HOTHEADS? 





Hopes fade in France for an 
early armistice with Algeria 


On Nov. 20 the Algerian Provisional Government in Tunis proposed that 
five of their leaders held in French jails be given safe conduct to Paris to discuss 
cease-fire terms and other matters connected with Gen. de Gaulle’s offer of 


elections and self-determination. 


The Algerians named as their negotiators Vice Premier Mohammed Ben 
Bella, held by the French for treason since October, 1956, and four other Min- 
isters of State “in absentia” in French jails. Gen. de Gaulle was reported angered 
by the proposal and rejected it abruptly: “We have told those who are fighting 
what was necessary if they wanted peace as we wanted it. They have only to 
take the road we have invited them to take. I am speaking, of course, of those 
who are fighting. I am not speaking of those who are out of the fight.” He was 
quoted as saying in private: “So much the worse for them. It will be their fault 
if peace is slow in coming. The pacification will continue. There will be pacifica- 
tion not by a negotiated cease-fire but because the firing will cease for lack of 


combatants.” 


In their proposals the Algerians referred to declarations by leading French 
government officials and by de Gaulle himself and said they “remove all the 
sense from self-determination and make guarantees on the methods of a free 
consultation more than ever necessary.” The following dispatch was written two 
days before the Provisional Government’s proposal, but sheds considerable light 


on the events preceding it. 


By Anne Bauer 
Guardian staff correspondent 

PARIS 

UMORS PERSIST from Tunis that 

the Algerian Provisional Govern- 

ment, if it obtains sufficient UN backing, 

will take up in some form Gen. de Gaul- 

le’s offer of self-determination. But an 

early armistice, predicted by some, is 

not in sight. The political climate here 

since de. Gaulle’s press conference on Nov. 

10 reflects the uncertainty of an early 
peace. 


De Gaulle’s press conference added lit- 
tle to his Sept. 16 offer of self-determina- 
tion. The endless debates around the 
magic key word have now settled into 
fixed attitudes. All political groups today 
—except for the die-hard ultras in Al- 
geria and here—are on record as approv- 
ing self-determination for Algeria, but 
they do not all mean the same thing by it. 


The Communist Party got headlines in 
all the right-wing papers lately for what 
they called a spectacular turn-about in 
favor of self-determination. The facts 
are somewhat different. The CP central 
committee in early November corrected 
what party leader Maurice Thorez called 
an error of appraisal: In September 
(Thorez was then out of the country) 
the political bureau had described self- 
determination as offered by de Gaulle 
as a “purely demagogical maneuver.” 


VIEWS DEFINED: Thorez said in sub- 
stance in his self-critical speech that it 
is not the principle of self-determination 
that must be questioned; the CP itself 
has asked for nothing much different 
for the past five years. The offer of self- 
determination to Algeria, coming from de 
Gaulle, he said, is in itself a decisive 
victory: it is an implicit admission that 
the policy of “pacification” and the com- 
edy of “fraternization” in Algeria have 
failed. The important thing, he said, is 
the conditions under which self-deter- 
mination is offered. He asked: Since de 
Gaulle and the Algerian Provisional Gov- 
ernment agree on_ self-determination, 
why continue the war? Why not make 
peace immediately? He added that we 
cannot be against peace if peace should 
come from de Gaulle. 





Walt Partymiller, York Gazette and Daily 
Much work ahead 





Thorez also restated the CP’s general 
position with regard to de Gaulle. “It 
is not we who have changed,” he said. 
“It is de Gaulle—at least verbally.” On 
other matters, he said, “nothing is 
changed for us as far as de Gaulle’ is 
concerned. We have no reason to modify 
in any way our appraisal of his regime 
and of the aims he pursues.” 


HERO SOUSTELLE: At the other end 
of the political spectrum, inside the Un- 
ion of the New Republic, self-determina- 
tion takes on a different color. The long- 
awaited first UNR congress just held in 
Bordeaux confirms that the new Gaullist 
party born in the May, 1958, Algiers 
putsch cannot belie its origin. Minister 
Jacques Soustelle, who was frantically 
applauded at the three-day meeting, was 
the hero of the congress, emotionally 
speaking. The Soustelle extreme right- 
wing tendency represented only about 
one-third of the delegates, but they were 


. 


FIVE ALGERIAN LEADERS CAPTURED BY FRENCH TRICKERY IN 1956 








~~ 


Libis LSPS 


A pilot flying them from Morocco to Tunisia obeyed a French order to land 

them in French territory. Gen. de Gaulle has just rejected an offer by the Al- 

gerian Provisional Government that Vice Premier Mohammed Ben Bella (far 
right) head a negotiating team to Paris. Ben Bella ts charged with treason. 


by far the most aggressively active. Ob- 
servers were struck by the vocal and 
muscle power of fascist elements at the 
congress. A number of delegates, as they 
walked up to the speaker’s platform, 
found it wise to take a body-guard. 


It was clear at Bordeaux that the great 
majority of the congress meant its op- 
posite when it approved self-determina- 
tion. Explicitly banned was what de 
Gaulle himself has called “secession.” 
The UNR will let the Algerians choose 
their future freely—provided they don’t 
choose independence. 


Explosive words like “integration” were 
left out of the closing compromise mo- 
tion, but this could not conceal the ide- 
ological sickness inside the party. The 
UNR began its existence last year with 
blind obedience to one man as its only 
political doctrine. If it ever has to choose 
between that obedience and its “French 
Algeria” myth that lifted de Gaulle and 
the Fifth Republic into power in the 
first place, then it might be precipitated 
into a crisis that would shake more than 
just a party. If de Gaulle ever means 
to apply self-determination seriously in 


Algeria, with impartial observance of 
suggested alternatives, then chances are 
that France will not have seen its last 
Algerian plot. 


FADING HOPE: But is there hope that 
the process of self-determination will be 
fairly and honestly carried out in Ale 
geria? Several highly placed government 
spokesmen, only days before the de Gaule 
le press conference, seemed to cancel 
out any chances for it. Pierre Guillamat, 
Minister of the Armed Forces, in a mes- 
sage to the Army in Algeria, promised 
that “French authorities alone” will cone 
duct the Algerian self-determination ref» 
erendum. Premier Michel Debré himself 
specified that “on French soil France 
alone will conduct the elections. The 
army will be present, with the necessary 
strength.” 


After de Gaulle’s press conference, the 
same two questions are still unanswered} 
Does de Gaulle really want a fair and 
liberal solution in Algeria? And if so, 
does he have the means of enforcing it 
over the heads of all those who have 
helped him to power, and who cannot 
and will not permit a liberal solution? 





THEY WANT A SUMMIT MEETING NOW 





Adenauer visit irritates the British 


By Cedric Belfrage 

LONDON 

EST GERMANY’S Dr. Adenauer 

has come and gone, and the ocean 

of printer’s ink devoted to his London 

visit adds up to just about zero. With 

mounting despair newsmen sought 

something solid to report, but they never 
really expected much. 

The one clear fact emerging is that the 
British public is impatient for a Sum- 
mit conference and irritated by Adenau- 
er’s efforts to delay it; as the Evening 
Standard aptly commented, they “simp- 
ly do not see why a nation that began 
two world wars should be allowed to un- 
dermine moves to make a third and fi- 
nal conflict impossible.” 

Before his sessions with Adenauer, 

Prime Minister Macmillan compared 
these “pre-Summit” visits with the first 
stage of “that nice old-fashioned dance, 
the Lancers.” A cartoon comment by 
Cummings of the Daily Express showed 
Macmillan in dance pumps whirling with 
an enormous Adenauer, who wears a 
dress and massive spiked boots; Foreign 
Secy. Selwyn Lloyd is telling Macmillan 
from the sidelines: “Careful not to tread 
on your partner’s toes—she’s very sensi- 
tive.” 
FORBIDDEN WORD: Neither side ex- 
pected any substantial change in thé oth- 
er’s position regarding Summit talks, and 
this was borne out by the announcement 
on the second day that “it was decided 
not to mention the word ‘disengage- 
ment.’ ” 

But Adenauer presumably saw the visit 
as a means to build his own “prestige,” 
and in his farewell press conference pre=- 
sented West Germany as virtually on a 


par with Britain and France in the cold- 
war “partnership” with the U.S. “Your 
Foreign Secretary has been in Paris, now 
I am in London, and soon we shall all 
meet with President Eisenhower,” he said 
—and then spoke of his “old friends” 
Churchill and Eden whom he had been 
“so happy to see” here. 

The way Macmillan handled the visit 
was a reminder of the contradictions 
within Britain’s ruling class, which orig- 
inally promoted the cold war but now 
sees a relaxation as in its interest. 

The press gave Adenauer and West 
Germany a big advance build-up, stress- 
ing the “democracy” of the Bonn “bul- 
wark against communism.” This went so 
far that the “Labor” Sunday paper Rey- 
nolds News published a sympathetic in- 
terview with West German Ambassador 
von Herwarth, in which he insisted—aft- 
er the classical introductory remark, “my 
grandmother was Jewish”—that all West 
German leaders are fervently anti-Nazi. 
Every newspaper except the Daily Worker 
either ignored or poured whitewash on 
the rehabilitation of Nazis and the all- 
out attack on democratic organizations. 


PUBLIC UNMOVED: Clearly the Tories 
would have liked the public to respond 
to the visit of Europe’s leading anti-com- 
munist with a kind of reserved warmth, 
but rarely have such strenuous efforts 
failed so completely. On the eve of his 
arrival, many persons interviewed in the 
streets by BBC Television expressed lit- 
tle or no interest in the visitor, and still 
more agreed with the two young London 
women who said they “wouldn’t trust 
the Germans an inch.” 

Daily Mirror columnist “Cassandra,” 
also interviewed on the program, distin- 


guished himself by scathing references 
to the West German Nazi renaissance. It 
ended with the London television intere 
viewer apologizing tc a Duesseldorf joure 
nalist who was hooked up with the proe 
gram, and who then proceeded to assure 
Britain that “wherever we find Nazis we 
root them out.’ One could almost hear 
the impolite noises of disbelief around 
millions of British hearths. 


THE OTHER GERMANY: At the same 
time efforts to make the British publi¢ 
more aware of “the other Germany” were 
having a modest success. The recently- 
closed East German (GDR) exhibition 
was re-opened for the occasion, and at 
a well-attended evening forum there 
questions on the GDR—many of them 
hostile—were effectively answered by 
panel of experts including a teacher an 
two British journalists. 

Most warmly applauded was the pane 
el’s suggestion that, after suffering in 
two wars of German aggression, Britain 
should be grateful for a Germany which 
solemnly accepts its existing frontiers, 
Three performances by Deutsches Theae 
ter artists of songs and excerpts from 
Bertolt Brecht, East Germany’s most pop= 
ular “cultural export,” were sold out. 

The attitude of ordinary Londoners toe 
ward Adenauer’s visit may be summed 
up as a mixture of irritation and boree 
dom. In this country West Germany ree 
mains at the bottom of the international 
popularity poll despite all efforts to 
change this, and the GDR is still very 
little known. 

While Adenauer was in our midst, 4,000 
Londoners were giving a delirious recep- 
tion every night to our latest Soviet vis- 
itors, the Georgian State Dancers. For 
its pre-eminence as art and showmane- 
ship, and for what it implies with re- 
gard to government attitudes toward cule 
ture, this performance is in a class apart 
from anything West Germany can pros 
duce, 
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The railroads 


(Continued from Page 1) 
took out strike insurance with the 
Imperial Insurance Co., Ltd., of Nassau. 


Under the Railway Labor Act each rail- 
road must serve each of the union locals 
in its area with the industry’s proposals. 
This was done Nov. 2. Next, both sides 
must decide whether their dispute is a 
regional or national matter. There is no 
question that it is the latter. Then nego- 
tiations begin. 


THE PROCEDURE: If negotiations col- 
lapse, both sides can call on the Natl. 
Mediation Board. If the board cannot 
bring the sides together or get them to 
agree to arbitration, the matter is re- 
ferred to the President. He is required by 
law to appoint an Emergency Fact-Find- 
ing Board to look into the dispute. 


This body has 30 days to complete its 
fact-finding, although that period may be 
extended by the President. After the 
board submits its report and recommend- 
ations, which are not binding, the unions 


‘“-mnust wait through a 30-day “cooling off” 


period before calling a strike. The en- 
tire process is generally estimated to 
take four or five months. 


To aid in its propaganda campaign, 
the railroads hired three public relations 
firms. As a measure of their work s0 
far, the companies issued an “Analysis 
of Newspaper Editorials on Railroad 
Topics.” It showed that in the second 
quarter of the year, 1,055 editorials were 
published on “featherbedding” in rail- 
roads; 1,039 (98.5%) supported the com- 
panies’ view. Some of this may be 
accounted for by a letter sent by J. Handly 
Wright, AAR vice president in charge of 
public relations, to each of the papers 
which carried the companies’ ads which 
set forth the “facts” in management’s 
case. It said the “simple principle” on 
which the railroads stand is “A Fair Day’s 





London Evening Standard 
“All those opposed to my plan will sig- 
nify by saying ‘I resign’!” 


Work for a Fair Day’s Pay.” The letter 
concluded: “We think you will approve 
of this principle. If you have any ques- 
tions on the subject, I would welcome the 
opportunity to provide the answers.” 


FIGURES CAN LIE: Apparently most 
editors took the hint. But the Gazette in 
Charleston, W. Va.. missed the point. It 
ran an editorial on the railroads’ ads 
called, “How To Lie With Statistics.” The 
companies have not advertised in the 
Gazette since. 


The burden of the companies’ “feather- 
bedding” arguments is that the work 
rules were written in 1919-1920 when 
trains had fires or boilers that needed 
tending and when a 100-mile trip was a 
day’s run. The companies point out that 
trains now have diesel engines but are 
forced to carry firemen who have no fires 
to tend. In addition, operating employes 
are paid on a “piece rate” basis measured 
by a 100-150 mile run. Non-operating 
employes are paid on the basis of an 
eight-hour day. With the advent of the 
diesel engine, the companies say, en- 
gineers on the 225-mile Washington-to- 
New York run make 2% days’ pay in four 


hours. These practices, they say, cost the 
railroads dearly and are forcing them to 
lose business. 

The unions counter that the companies 
are playing with words and statistics. 
They point out that railroad workers are 
not covered by Federal wage and hour 
minimums and that their wages and 
working conditions are actually worse 
than for most other skilled workers. In 
addition, railroad profits are at a record 
high; net income for 1958 reached 
$602,000,000. 


Also, they say, the real problem is in- 
creasing mechanization in the industry. 
Employment has decreased by more than 
half in the last 35 years and from 1,200,- 
000 in 1949 to 850,000 today. And pro- 
ductivity of railroad workers in the last 
decade has increased 43.6% against 
21.6% for American industry generally. 


UNPAID TIME: As for excessive wages 
because of the mileage system, the unions 
point out that train crews are not paid 
for time spent in the terminals checking 
the trains before and after runs, nor are 
they paid for lay-over time before their 
return trips. They receive no paid holi- 
days, no premium pay for Sunday work 
and often work seven days a week. Ac- 
cording to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the average pay for train 
and engine service employes is $2.62 an 
hour. 

Firemen, the unions claim, perform 
necessary safety functions. They are in 
charge of the power plant in diesel en- 
gines. Also, they serve as assistants to 
the engineers and can take over the 
trains in an emergency. They maintain 
a constant watch on one side of the 
train, while the engineers cover the other, 
When diesel engines were first intro- 
duced, many railroads carried two firemen 
or one fireman and a mechanic in each 
train. Now the job is done by only one 
man. 


REAL FEATHER BEDS: If there is any 


“featherbedding” in the industry, the 
unions claim, it is on the side of manage- 
ment which has maintained the same 
number of executives for the past 35 
years and has paid them enormous sal- 
aries. 

The railroads’ tactic of centering their 
fire on “featherbedding” closely parallels 
the steel companies’ rigid line on work 
rule changes. And as in the steel strike, 
management's insistence on rule changes 
may actually unite labor. Before the 
strike the steel union was flabby and 
many members were openly critical of 
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Signaiman's Journal, Chicage 
“I'm glad you dropped in, Marge. It's 
nice to hear a human voice again.” 


the leadership. But the union closed ranks 
around the work rule issue, and today 
it is a fighting organization. 

The railroad workers are divided into 
23 brotherhoods, riddled with a narrow 
craft outlook and some with jimcrow 
constitutions. Often the unions have pre-= 
ferred to fight among themselves rather 
than with the companies. But by now it 
should be clear to them that the rail- 
roads mean business and perhaps they 
have learned a lesson from the steel 
strikers. 
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FREE! With every order of $5 
or more we will send you— 
EARLY DAWN, by Lev Kassil 
The extraordinary story of 15- 





HERE is no finer gift at Holiday Time than a set of good 
books—and some of the finest books of our time are listed 
below. Some are the works of the giants of 19th century Russia, 
vividly depicting class relations under the Czar; others are 


vivid documents of contemporary Soviet society. All are per- 


Children’s Books 


ZOO BABIES, by Vera Chaplina—A delightful, true 
Story about a Soviets woman and her wonderful 
animals. 208 pp., illust. (Ages 8-10) .......... 150 
STORIES, by Yefremov—The engaging Soviet sci- 
ence writer's series of historical fiction tales, for 
COOTER GOTS ccc cccccccccccesccccccccecccecesocss 

MY PROFESSION, by Sergei Obraztzov—The story 
of his puppets. 255 pp., copiously illustrated. For 
WOOD 65.6 0.5:0650656-006s 6dn rd eeeNOdT 48s 008es 1. 

DO YOU KNOW?, by M. Ilyin and E. Segal—A 
uniquely Soviet book that treats everyday objects 
and experiences for 12-14 year olds $t 
CHUCK AND GECK, by Arkadi Gaidar—A big pic- 
ture book with a charming text about the experi- 
ences of two Soviet boys. Ages 6-9 ........... Tie 
THE ADVENTURES OF DUNNO AND HIS 
FRIENDS, by Nikolai Nosov. A delightful fairy tale 
about the land of the “Mites.” 170 pp, profusely 
SINE. 06660060 60060-00.000ssensescvecceseeeees 

RUSSIAN FOLK TALES-—-A collection of the best 
known and loved Russian folk tales for childsen 
CUD DD. 600h0:6000006.50690sbeaccescvercuccecsoeeses $i 
THE MALACHITE CASKET, by P. Bazhov. Twenty 
stories by the great writer, including The Stone 
Pee Tee Gs BO. Seteccesseccndeseseecssees $2 
A WHITE SAIL GLEAMS, by Valentin Katayey. A 
novel about the sea for téenagers. Illust. ....... $2 
THE LITTLE HUMPBACKED HORSE, by P. Yer- 
shov. An entertaining fairy tale for children 4 to 
8, told in verse. 102 pp., richly illust. ........ $1.25 





A SPECIAL GIFT! 


You have never seen a book like this! 
600 photos and art works record 40 years 
of Soviet development. Produced as the 
40th Anniversary album. Cloth bound, 
gold-embossed, de luxe edition. A treas- 
ure! TIME, EVENTS, PEOPLE ...... $11.50 











Classics of Russian Fiction 


THE WHITE BIRCH TREE, by Mikhail Babennoy— 
A two-volume novel dealing with the struggles of 
the Red Army in the early periods of the war. 
(SB WE.) ccccccccccccce Ceecccecccoccceccccosecs $1.76 
TOWARDS NEW SHORES, by Vilis Lacis.—An en- 
grossing, recent novel on the struggle for liberation 


tn Latvia. 2 volumes .......cceseee eecccccces $1.75 


A HUNTER’S SKETCHES, by Ivan Turgenev— 
Realistic mintatures of life under serfdom by one 
of Russia’s greatest novelists. .......cseeeeees: $1 


THE PRIVALOV FORTUNE, by D. Mamin Sibiryak 
(1883)—-How a Russian heir was liberated from the 
corruption of his time. An engrossing novel. $1.25 


MOTHER, by Maxim Gorky—The Russian classic 
about those selflessly devoted to the most advanced 
Seas GF CREE GBF. cccccccccsccesccccceccceses $1.50 


FOMA GORDEYEV, by Maxim Gorky.—Jack Lon- 
don wrote: “It is a goad to prick sleeping human 
consciences awake and drive them into the battle 
for humanity.” 


EVENINGS NEAR THE VILLAGE OF DIKANKA— 
Carefree, hilarious tales of the Ukraine. A com- 
panion volume to MIRGOROD, 


MIRGOROD, by N. Gogol—Four stories which are 
among the best loved in Russian literature. .... $1 


RESURRECTION, by Lev Tolstoy—The great 
| MTTTT CTT eT Tere TET Te LTPP TET ere eer $1.50 


OPEN BOOK, by V. Kaverin—An absorbing story 
of a young woman doctor in the years before the 
LMT TUIITTT TILT ETL TEETER TTT. $1.75 


A. P. CHEKHOV, by Viadimir Yermilov—A bio- 
graphical study of the famous dramatist and an 
analysis of his work by a noted literary critic and 
| MTT TITER TITTLE TT TTL TTT re rete $1.50 


THE FISHERMAN’S SON, by Vilis Lacis.—A fine 
novel about the fisher-folk of Latvia before the 
coming of socialism. $1.50 


TALES OF SEVASTOPOL, by Leo Tolstoy.—The 
young officer’s experiences in battle. ........ $1.50 


FATHERS AND SONS, by Turgenev.—An exqui- 
site edition with tipped-in illustrations of the 
major characters in Turgenev’s great classic. ..$1.75 


RUDIN, by Ivan Turgeney—A fine, illustrated edi- 
tion of the short Movel, ....csesesesceesseeess $1 


A HERO OF OUR TIME, by M. Lermonteov.—Five 
masterly stories which have earned the book a high 
place in the hearts of all readers. A big, illustrated 
edition. 
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vaded with a deep humanism that exerts a profound influence 
on old and young. All are “gift” books, beautifully reproduced 
and brought to you at special low holiday prices. Order now to 
make sure of delivery before the holidays. 





Philosophy 

Four fine books by four 19th century 
philosophers who were on the side of the 
people. 

SELECTED PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS OF 
Vv. G. BELINSKY, 546 pp. ............ $1.75 
SELECTED PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS OF 
ALEXANDER HERZEN ...............c0000008 $2 
SELECTED PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS OF 
NM. A. BOBROLTUGCYV ......ccccsccccsss $1.75 
SELECTED PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS OF 
N. G. CHERNYSHEVSKY .............. $1.75 














AND QUIET FLOWS THE DON 


by Mikhail Sholokhoy 
A new four-volume edition of the modern 
Soviet classic set in the Ukraine ......$4.50 











Art 


MY LIFE IN ART, by Konstantin Stanislavsky. 
The autobiography of the great theater director. 
pil | MEU PTCETOTILT TITTLE ee $2.50 
REPIN-—A 50-page text on the life of Russia's 
great painter, with 40 black and white reproduc- 
Cloms OF BIS WEEKS cccccccccccccecccccccsoceesss $t 
DRAWINGS BY SOVIET CHILDREN—A big, charm- 
ing book with lovely color reproductions of Soviet 
GUINGEG'S PGINTINGE, ceccvecesccvacecscecsccess $2 





Two Exceptional Art Books 


THE U.S.S.R. EARLY RUSSIAN IKONS, with a 
preface by Igor Grabar, and text by Victor 
Lasareff and Otte Gemus.—An extraordinary 
book, containing 32 full page reproductions in 
color of ancient Russian ikons. Published by 
the New York Graphic —_~ by arrangement 
with UNESCO. 186° 213%". w.ccccecsceece: $18 
IKONS, with introduction ‘one editing by T. 
Talbert Rice.—Preface in English, German and 
French. 70 full page reproductions in color. 
Deluxe edition, large format (11% x 9%). Pub- 
lished in England, ......csceeees ecvcceccces $9.50 











A variety of children’s books, Paper Bound, beau- 
tifully ill, in color, large format, retailing for 250. 
—Any 6, $1. Out of towners add 150 postage. OUR 
CHOICE 


year-old painter Kolya Dmetriev, 
with many full color reproduce 
tions of his work. 

Separately 














TOYS — DOLLS! 


HAND COLORED WOODEN “NEST” 
DOLLS (Above)—One goes inside the 
other then inside the third, etc. Delight- 
ful! Four sizes: 2 in 1, 75c: 3 in 1, $1.50; 
5 in 1, $2.25; 6 in 1, $2.75. 

HAND PAINTED WOODEN BARRELS 
—For candy boxes, etc. Beautifully de- 
corated. Three sizes: 5’ high, $2.50; T%2”" 
high, $4.50; 942” high, $6.50. 

PECKING HENS IN A RING—A novel 
folk toy; revolve the ring and the hens 
peck in consecutive order. ........ $1.25 
PECKING BIRDS WITH A BUTTON—A 
variation on the above, operated by a 
button. Two types: single bird, $1; two 
birds, $1.50 

TEA COZY or DOLL—A smiling Russian 
Peasant woman, 22" high, in national 
costume. Rag stuffed, sturdily made, 
Serves double duty to keep teapot warm 
or as a doll. $5 


All prices include mailing. Payment 
with order. No C.0.D. N.Y.C. buy- 
ers add 3” sales tax. Minimum 
order $2. Free Catalog available 
upon request, 
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822 Broadway, corner 12th St. 
New York 8 GRamercy 3-2018-9 
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J. D. BERNAL ANSWERS THE NEO-MALTHUSIANS 





Population growth 1 is 


In recent widely publicized state- 
ments, British historian Arnold Toyn- 
bee (New York Times, Nov. 2) and sci- 
entist Sir Charles Darwin (U.S. News 
& World Report, Nov. 23) have urged 
a world check on population increase 
because of, as Toynbee put it, “a mazi- 
mum beyond which mankind’s food 
supply cannot be expanded.” Darwin, 
a grandson of the originator of the 
theory of evolution, said the world’s 
population would be nearly doubled, to 
five billion, 50 years hence, “and what 
is to stop their doubling again in the 
next 50 years?’”? Darwin said the world 
could double its food production, but 
that a limit would be reached which 
would be insufficient to feed a popula- 
tion of ten billion, which he calculated 
would be reached “a lot shorter than 
200 years hence.” 


Such arguments, and particularly 
those of Sir Charles Darwin, have been 
anticipated and confronted by the Brit- 
ish Marzist scientist J. D. Bernal in 
his two-volume Science in History, dis- 
tributed in the U.S. by Liberty Book 
Club and available currently through 
the Guardian Buying Service at $6. 
Following is Bernal’s discussion of 
“The Population Problem.” The refer- 
ence “Pirie (6.115)” in the text refers 
to section six of the bibliography, item 
115, N. W. Pirie’s “The Efficient Use 
of Sunlight for Food Production’— 
Chemistry and Industry, 1953. 


By J. D. Bernal 


HAT HAS BEEN DONE under the 

impetus of socialist ideas and prac- 
tice already points to an enormous ex- 
tension of civilization—agriculture and 
industry together—in which the soil will 
not merely be preserved but indefinitely 
improved, and the life it supports will be 
multiplied. In the light of this knowl- 
edge and experience, all the talk of the 
danger of overpopulation appears all the 
more clearly as reactionary nonsense. 


This revival of Malthus in twentieth- 
century form is based itself on undeni- 
able facts drawn from capitalist coun- 
tries or their dependent empires. As such, 
it merely shows the fundamental failure 
of capitalism at the elementary job of 
keeping people alive. But—as the real 
operators of capitalism think but do not 
find it prudent to say—that was never 
their function. If it does not pay to keep 
people alive—well, then, let them die. 


“No milk for Hottentots” was one of 
the slogans of the Republican opponents 
of President Roosevelt in 1936. It has 
been modified, now that they are in 
power, to “Guns for anti-Communists 
only.” What is a more humane way of 
achieving the same result, as well as 
causing far less fuss, is to prevent chil- 
dren being born! Such ideas, widely dis- 
seminated under the cover of science, 
provide reasons for contempt of uncivil- 
ized races who breed like rabbits, and 
justify in advance the idea of controlling 
them as undesirable pests who inconve- 
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NON-FARM USE 
OF LAND 


Drawing by Felix Sumcers 


THE BIG PUSH 


no threat for a free society 





WE CAN ALREADY GROW ALL THE FOOD NEEDED TO FEED THE HUNGRY AROUND THE WORLD 
The hills above are part of a bumper Kansas harvest of wheat lacking storage space. 


nience the inhabitants of God’s own 
country. 


HE INFECTION of neo-Malthusian- 

ism has spread far into official sci- 
ence in Britain and America. In 1952 
Professor A. V. Hill raised the whole ques- 
tion in his Presidential Address to the 
British Association as “The Ethical Di- 
lemma of the Scientist.” Here it is no 
longer a question of confining population 
control to contraception. The old divine 
agent of plague is invoked to ensure that 
too many inferior people are not left 
alive to die of slow starvation and upset 
their betters in their struggle for food. If 
men breed like rabbits, they must be al- 
lowed to die like rabbits: 


“But suppose it were certain now that 
the pressure of increasing population, 
uncontrolled by disease, would lead not 
only to widespread exhaustion of the soil 
and of other capital resources, but also 
to continuing and increasing inter-na- 
tion tension and disorder, making it hard 
for civilization itself to survive: would 
the majority of humane and reasonable 
people then change their minds? If ethic- 
al principles deny our right to do evil in 
order that good may come, are we justi- 
fied in doing good when the foreseeable 
consequence is evil?” 

The whole of the work of medical sci- 
ence is to be thrown away rather than 
face the full implication of economic 
freedom for “backward” peoples. The 
sanctity of human life, one of the high- 
est professions of Western civilizations, 
is discarded in the over-riding cause of 
the protection of private property. 


T SHOULD BE CLEAR by now that 

there is no possibility of raising the 
standard of living of the peasants of 
backward countries without a complete 
break with the old landlord or plantation 
system or even with a nominally free 
peasantry shackled to foreign companies. 
The fate of Malaya, the Philippines, and 
the banana republics of South America 
show this well enough. Real economic 
independence must be based on a grow- 
ing industrialization, needed to use off- 
season labor and to provide the neces- 
sary equipment for a scientific agricul- 
ture. 

It is the complete incapacity to en- 
visage any other state of affairs, com- 
bined with a, usually unacknowledged, 
distaste at finding so many lesser breeds 
challenging his privileges, that drives the 
cultured English and American scientist 
to support the policy of population 
limitation. 

Sir Charles Galton Darwin has now 
brought the family full circle back to 
parson Malthus. In his book The Next 
Million Years he envisages nothing good 
for the human race. Indeed he thinks the 
Edwardian period, of all times, was the 
world’s last golden age. 

Of what is known and what has al- 
ready been done to use science for the 
elementary task of providing people with 


food there is little trace in his or any 
neo-Malthusian book. Yet this represents 
only the merest beginning of what ap- 
plied biology might do. The increase of 
world population is in itself not catastro- 
phic; it is running at between 1 and 142 
per cent per annum, and with a high 
standard of living the rate is likely to be 
lower. The most that is required, there- 
fore, for a rising food consumption is an 
average increase at a slightly higher rate. 
A 2 per cent per annum increase is well 
withm the bounds achievable with pres- 
ent techniques. The application of new re- 
search will be essential only at later 
stages when there is a serious shortage of 
available land. 


HIS IS AT PRESENT very far from 
being the case. The FAO estimates 
that of the 33 billion acres of the earth’s 
land surface only 3 billion, or less than 
10 per cent, is cultivated. Much of the re- 





Poland Magazine, Warsaw 
“And what is your hobby?” 


mainder could be brought under cultiva- 
tion, particularly in the equatorial areas, 
by a limited amount of real capital in 
the way that is already being done in the 
U.S.S.R. and China. 


A conservative estimate by the geo- 
grapher L. D. Stamp indicates that some 
10 billion people, or more than four times 
the present population of the world, 
could be maintained with present tech- 
niques at an adequate nutritional stand- 
ard. That, with the present rate of in- 
crease, should see us well past the year 
2100, and by that time people will be in 
a far better position than they are now 
to know how they want to solve the food 
and population problem. If they decide 
to go on increasing there will ‘still be 
plenty of land for more scientifically di- 
rected exploitation, more especially in 
the desert belt, and the seas have only 
begun to be exploited. 


There is also a factor of between five 
and ten times to be picked up in more 
intense utilization of the land already 
cultivated. The present average yields 
are less than a third of the maximal, 
which are still very low; they could cer- 
tainly be raised by biological research to 
far higher levels. Of the actual vegetable 
matter grown with such trouble, about 
four-fifths is burnt or ploughed in. It is 
by no means necessary that this should 


be so. The rich proteins produced in 
green grasses can, for instance, as Pirie 
has shown, (6.115) be extracted by pres- 
ing, and used for animal and at a pinch 
for human consumption, while the re- 
maining cellulose is good cattle fodder. 
In this way, from the same meadow, a 
farmer could get bacon and eggs to sup- 
plement his beef, milk, and butter. Even 
greater possibilities are furnished by the 
use of yeasts and fungi to produce food 
from waste vegetable materials, or of 
algae for controlled photosynthesis. 


IS ACADEMIC to dispute exactly 
how much food could be raised by sci- 
entific methods, for the methods them- 
selves will grow and change in proportion 
as they are used. All this could be done 
by the use of conventional sources of 
energy. Now that nuclear-fission energy 
has been produced and even greater 
amounts from nuclear fusion may be 
reasonably expected, the long-term pros- 
pects of food production are practically 
unlimited. As long as conventional agri- 
culture is being used, atomic energy can 
provide the necessary water and heat, 
but as the population rises to a thousand 
or more times its present figure, other or 
more direct methods can be invoked and 
will certainly be forthcoming, including 
atomic transmutation if necessary. The 
ghost of Malthus is well and truly laid. 


None of this, however, can carry com- 
fort for those who at this present mo- 
ment have not enough to eat. The real 
difficulties are here not the scientific 
and technical ones. It is rather the 
achievement of the social and economic 
conditions that would make science ap- 
plicable. If the grip of imperialism could 
once be shaken and the diversion of tech- 
nical resources to war preparation were 
stopped there would be ample resources 
for the mechanical and chemical capital 
necessary to transform agriculture with- 
in a decade, together with ample funds 
for scientific research and development. 
The unused capacity of the United States 
motor industry could provide enough 
tractors to China in one year to increase 
grain production by 50 per cent. In 1951, 
it was estimated by a group of experts 
appointed by the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations that an annual in- 
vestment of $19 billion would be suffi- 
cient to raise the standard of living of 
under-developed countries by 2 per cent 
per annum. The factor for safe advance 
is about 6 per cent. However, as today 
something of the order of $100 billion is 
directly or indirectly spent on war pre- 
parations, such an increase is therefore 
immediately feasible. 


War, however, still remains the most 
profitable investment, and neo-Malthusi- 
ans would be advised to attend more se- 
riously to that curse of humanity. If they 
could stop it, they would no longer have 
any need to invoke pestilence and famine 
to trim humanity to their genteel 
standards. 
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ANNE BRADEN ON ‘THE MOST IMPORTANT QUESTION IN THE WORLD TODAY’ 


The crisis in race relations in the 


The following is a condensation of 
an article entitled “Race Relations in 
the United States’ which first appear- 
ed in the Race Relations Journal of the 
South African Institute of Race Rela- 
tions (Vol. XXVI, No. 2). The publica- 
tion has a worldwide circulation. Anne 
Braden is field secretary of the South- 
ern Conference Educational Fund; she 
is also the author of The Wall Between. 


By Anne Braden 


ECENTLY I TALKED with a young 

white newspaper editor in a small 
town in Mississippi. A remark by him 
summarizes the tremendous revolution 
taking place in race relations in the 
Southern United States. 


He is a decent sort of person, eaten 
inwardly by the guilt that plagues all 
decent white Mississippians who must 
daily face the contrast between the world 
of which they are a part and the ideals 
of the religious teachings they profess 
and of the democratic heritage they 
claim. Of all the states in the Southern 
U.S.A., Mississippi is perhaps the most 
tightly segregated, resisting longest the 
winds of change sweeping the South. 


I mentioned to this editor the need to 
establish better lines of communication 
between the races in the South: the need 
for white people to listen and under- 
stand the aspirations of the Negro peo- 
ple. 

“You are right,” he agreed. “It’s a 
terrible thing the way the communica- 
tions have broken down. We need to get 
togcther and talk. But it’s hard...” 

He sat silent for a moment, looking 
out of his office window. Outside was a 
typical street scene in a typical small 
Southern town: groups of whites and 
groups of Negroes walking along, so close 
physically that they often touched each 
other's arms but each so ignorant of the 
other’s heart and mind that they might 
as well have been on opposite sides of 
the -world. 

“You see,” he went on, “times have 
changed. It used to be we could talk, the 
white and colored. You take , 
and he mentioned a recognized Negro 
leader in that part of Mississippi. 

“Why, I’ve known him since he was in 
high school. Always liked him. But it 
used to be when you talked to him, you 
were just talking to him. Now, when you 
talk to him, you are talking to the whole 
WAACP from New York on down ,.. It 
makes a big diference.” 


UT ACTUALLY my editor friend, 
perhaps unconsciously, was refer- 
ring to much more than the NAACP. 
What he was really saying, although he 
Obviously had not thought it through, 
was that the Negro he had known from 
his youth had suddenly acquired a new 
status, and that now when he spoke with 
him he must speak to an equal. 
So far as the editor could see, this 
changed and disturbing state of affairs 
had come about simply because the Negro 
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A TURNING POINT CAME ON MAY 117, 1954, IN WASHINGTON 
It was the day that paternalism met head on with democracy 


now had behind him a powerful organi- 
zation, the NAACP, But this is only part 
of the story. The new strength of the 
NAACP is far more an effect than a 
cause. The cause lies in the interming- 
ling of several factors: a new determi- 
nation among Southern Negroes them- 
selves, impinging forces of world and 
national opinion, and changing patterns 
that are revolutionizing the South. 


But the upshot of it all is that when 
the Southern white man looks today at 
the Negroes around him, he sees men, 
women, and children who can no longer 
be relegated to a place of inferiority. 
Southern Negroes have made up their 
minds that they will no longer accept 
less than first-class citizenship; they will 
no longer take crumbs; they will no long- 
er beg; they ask and demand what they 
are convinced is rightly theirs as human 
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beings and as citizens of the United 
States. They make their demands with 
an amazing lack of bitterness, without 
violence, and with reasonableness But 
they are firm and they are determined. 
They see themselves as equals to any 
man, and so the white man must see 
them that way too. 


T IS A JARRING experience for the 

average white. For the central fact 
of Southern race relations in the past 
has been the pattern of paternalism. 


Here is the crux of the revolution go- 
ing on in the South—the revolution my 
Mississippi editor felt creeping in upon 
this once-ordered and peaceful world. 
We hear much talk today about how 
race relations have become worse in the 
South since the momentous Supreme 
Court decision of May 17, 1954, declaring 
segregated schools illegal. This comment 
is often made by well-meaning people 
who see only the tension that followed 
the decision and not the underlying cause 
of it. The best answer and explanation 
I’ve heard came from a Southern white 
man, who said: 


“Yes, race relations have gotten worse 
in the South since 1954—if you think 
paternalism is better than democracy.” 

Professional white Southerners, de- 
fenders of the old ways, go to great 
lengths to insist that the white South 
from the days of slavery to the present 
Was never cruel to its Negro population. 
This is not entirely true, because wherever 
society separates and places one group of 
people in a lower status there are re- 
peated instances of some members of the 
group becoming victims of both physical 
and psychological cruelty. 

But it is undoubtedly a fact that many 
® white Southerner has lived out his life 
without ever being consciously cruel to a 


Negro. Not “cruel” as the word is usu- 
ally understood. The cruelty that every 
white Southerner inflicted, and in a way 
perhaps the greatest cruelty of all, was 
the cruelty of paternalism. This was the 
pattern of Southern life. It debilitated 
the white Southerners perhaps more 
than it hurt the Negroes. For it led even 
the kindest of them to treat another 
group of human beings at worst as pet 
dogs and at best as children. 


HIS IS THE DESTRUCTIVE pattern 
from which the present crisis in the 
South jis forcing the white man to break 
loose. The process involves not only a 
revolution in his social patterns and his 
way of living. It involves a deep uproot- 
ing of his ways of thinking and feeling. 
The revolution in the South is inner as 
well as outer. 


It is obvious that such a change can- 
not take place without pain and turmoil. 
Occasionally this turmoil breaks into 
open conflict, as we see in Little Rock. 
In its less flamboyant form, it is trans- 
piring daily in the inner struggle of 
thousands of white men and women in 
every city and crossroads in the U.S.A. 
Some of its manifestations are not pretty 
and some are temporarily destructive. 


But anyone who has talked much with 
white Southerners in this period of grap- 
pling and groping cannot fail to come to 
the conclusion that in the long range the 
present turmoil will be seen as growing 
pains. The Southern Negro is doing more 
than forcing open doors to his own 
rights; he is forcing the Southern white 
man to take an honest look at himself 
and his relations with his fellowman. 
And I believe that out of the turmoil 
will come freedom not only for the Negro 
but for the Southern white people, who 
in segregating the Negro, built prisons 
around themselves. 

Actually, the pattern of Southern pa- 
ternalism has long been under strain 
from several conflicting forces. The 1954 
Supreme Court decision in the School 
Scgregation Cases served to intensify and 
speed the process. 


In attempting to understand Southern 
race relations, it is necessary to keep in 
mind that it is really a fallacy to speak 
of “the South.” There is no one South; 
there are many Souths. The mountain 
areas of Tennessee and Kentucky are 
very different, not only in terrain but in 
attitudes from the Tidelands of Virginia. 
Even within a single state there are great 
differences: Atlanta is a far cry from 
rural Georgia in its race relations as well 
as many other ways. 


N RECENT YEARS, the rabid segre- 

gationists have shouted the loudest 
and of course they have always pre- 
sumed to speak for “the South.” It goes 
without saying that they do not include 
the one-fourth of the population that is 
Negro when they say they speak for the 
region, so one must conclude that they 
presume to speak for the white South. 
But even in this they are either fooling 
themselevs or trying to fool the rest of 
the world. For neither is there any solid 
white South—and there never has been, 


The common denominator that unites 
all the divergent elements in the im- 
mensely varied South is not basically an 
attitude on race relations, but poverty. 
The South has long been the poorest 
section of the United States. The soil 
there, with the exception of a few areas, 
is poor; the region was devastated by the 
Civil War; industrialization was late in 
coming; per capita income has tradi- 
tionally been the lowest in the nation; 
disease and malnutrition have histori- 
cally been widespread: education stand- 
ards have been lowest, living conditions 
the worst. 


It is a simple psychological fact that 
people living under these economic and 
social conditions look for and need an 
“out-group” to which they can feel su- 
perior. The Negro was made to order. 
The badge of white skin came to be 
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the one thing that impoverished white 
Southerners had to hold ento—and tem- 
porarily it made up for everything, for 
empty stomachs and malnourished chil- 
dren and ignorance. Thus, great num- 
bers of whites adopted not a hatred to- 
ward Negroes, but the paternalistic atti- 
tude that gave them their one claim to 
a feeling of worth and significance in 
the world. 

The politicians played on this to a 
fare-thee-well. The one-party system 
had been devised to disfranchise the 
Negro, but also made for much ineffi- 
ciency, sometimes corruption, and at best 
mediocrity in government. The political 
demagogues of the early 20th Century 
found that if they pitched their cam- 
paign speeches on the challenge to pre- 


EDUCATION UNDER THE GUN 
This was Little Rock High School 


serve the glories of pure white woman- 
hood, few people noticed that they said 
nothing about a program to combat 
hunger in the South. 


UCH A COUNTERFEIT state of af- 

fairs could not, of course, last, It 
was undermined from the beginning by 
several dynamic forces, which have 
grown stronger down to the present day. 
These forces are interrelated and inter- 
dependent, so it is difficult to say which 
caused which, but they are worth while 
listing sepaartely: 


@ First and foremost in importance, if 
not in point of time, has been the grow- 
ing restlessness of the Negroes them- 
selves. This process has been speeded by 
industrialization and world movements 
against colonialism, but it would prob- 
ably have happened somehow under any 
circumstances. Oppressed people inevi- 
tably rebel eventually; you can push 
people down just so long, and then they 
tire of it. 

The outstanding fact in our South to- 
day is that the Negroes are no longer 
afraid. A great vision grips these people. 
The Rev. Martin Luther King Jr., who 
led the Montgomery bus protest, speaks 
often of “a great black people that arose 
to save America for freedom,” and this 
concept seems to have captured the 
imagination of great numbers of South- 
ern Negroes. They see themselves—and 
rightly—as the new torchbearers and 
front-line fighters for the ideals of free- 
dom and human dignity on which the 
United States was founded. Such a 
vision can sustain people through great 
difficulty, and probably makes them in- 
vincible. 

@ Although late, the South is finally 
changing from an agrarian to an indus- 
trial economy. This means people are 
moving from the farms to the cities. It’s 
a process that has been going on gradu- 
ally for several decades but has been 
immensely speeded since World War II. 
And with industrialization and city life, 
people become exposed to new ideas. 
Provincialism weakens; educational 
standards rise; communication increases 
with the outside world where new 
thoughts flow. This is an important fac- 


tor in the Negroes’ new outlook; it has 
also brought new horizons to whites. 

@ The world movement of colored 
people to throw off white domination 
has had resounding repercussions in this 
country. Negro Southerners are very 
much aware of this world trend; they 
identify themselves with it. The whites 
are also conscious of it, and their most 
far-sighted spokesmen know that the 
United States cannot continue to deny 
equality to its Negro citizens in a world 
where colored people far outnumber 
whites. 

@ Within the white South, opposition 
to segregation has been steadily rising. 
The germs of opposition have always 
been there, rooted in the white opposi- 
tion to slavery over 100 years ago. Basi- 
cally, this opposition is moral, for the 
white Southerner has always had to 
measure his society against a Declaration 
of Independence which states unequivo- 
cally that “all men are created equal” 
and against religious standards that up- 
hold the brotherhood of man and the 
dignity of each human being. This 
measuring process has produced among 
white Southerners a mass guilt complex, 
much rationalization, and deep misery. 


But it has also produced in every gen- 
eration at least some people who were 
able. to face facts with clear eyes and 
take a stand for justice. ... This falling 
away of the younger generation is veri- 
fied by the fears of the older segrega- 
tionists themselves. As one of their num- 
ber in Alabama told me recently: “The 
young people just don’t understand the 
importance of segregation like we do; all 
of the people working hardest for the 
cause (segregation) are over 50; I don’t 
know what will happen when we are 
gone.” 

@ Nationwide, public opinion has been 
rising against segregation. A Southern 
politician supporting a policy of accom- 
modation to change recently told his 
audiences: “We have lost the battle for 
national public opinion.” And he is right. 


LL OF THESE FACTORS have been 

in operation, to a greater or lesser 
degree, for several decades. The Supreme 
Court decision of 1954 did not create 
them. It would be more accurate to say 
they produced that decision. The Su- 
preme Court responded partly to world 
opinion. It also responded to public opin- 
ion within the country. The NAACP was 
already a force to be reckoned with, and 
predominantly white groups in the North 
were also speaking out. In the South, 
too, the pressure had been building up: 
because the newspapers in the region 
generally ignored it many people were 
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And 13 Negroes were arrested for defying a bus jimcrow law 


not aware of it, but the Negroes were 
already organizing beneath the surface, 


Interracial groups were active too. The 
Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare, formed in 1938, and its successor, 
the Southern Conference Educational 
Fund, united white and Negro in the 
South in a joint call for an end to segre- 
gation. The Southern Regional Council, 
while not advocating an immediate end 
to segregation before 1954, had for 
years been bringing white and Negro 
Southerners together on terms of mutual 
respect to work for a better South. Some 
church groups, especially among the 
women, were active in the field. 


What the Supreme Court action of 
1954 did was to speed the change by put- 
ting the force of the Federal government 
theoretically behind integration. In the 
succeeding years, this force has some- 
times been more theoretical than real: 
President Eisenhower has consistently 
refused, by default, to throw his moral 
weight behind the correctness of the de- 
cision. The legislative branch of the 
government, as represented by Congress, 
is still largely dominated by high-rank- 
ing Southern politicians who block effec- 
tive civil rights legislation and send 
investigating committees to the South to 
label integrationists as “subversive” and 
“seditious.” 

And while the Justice Department files 
a few suits to enforce civil rights in the 
South, agents of its Federal Bureau of 
Investigation continue to question the 
“loyalty” of white citizens who associate 
with Negroes by using such association 
as a touchstone of “subversive activity.” 
And Negroes in Mississippi report that 
complaints to the FBI on denial of voting 





The white boy tried to push John Gray and his sister off the walk 


rights often reach the ears of hostile 
local police immediately. But despite all 
this schizophrenic behavior by the Fed- 
eral government, the fact remains that 
the “law of the land” is now on the side 
of integration, and the psychological ef- 
fect of this fact has been tremendous. 


HUS, IN THE WAKE of the 1954 de- 

cision, we saw a falling away of the 
Border States and of some known as the 
Upper South; within a short time the 
District of Columbia and seven of the 
original 17 states comprising “the South” 
had made an appreciable start toward 
school integration, and as a corollary 
integration in several other aspects of 
life. Since then five others have at least 
made a start. This does not mean that 
integration is complete in any of these 
states or that all of the old paternalism 
is erased. But it does mean that the 
hold of the old patterns has been broken, 
and at least part of a new generation is 
beginning to grow up in a changed atmo- 
sphere. 


What the 1954 Supreme Court decision 
also did was to bring the entire question 
of segregation into sharp public focus, 
Before this, many guilt-ridden white 
Southerners had been able to look the 
other way and pretend the whole situa- 
tion did not exist. Now, like the Mississ- 
ippi editor who suddenly realized that 
the Negro was legally and psychologi- 
cally his equal, they had to face it—and 
in facing a new Negro, face their own 
conscience. The first impulse of many 
white Southerners in this situation was 
to run away, figuratively speaking. The 
hardest thing for any member of an op- 
pressing group to do is to face the fact 
that the blame for the bad results of this 
oppression lies with himself. 


So they blamed the NAACP, they said 
the Supreme Court had been subverted 
by communists, they blamed the North, 
Some are still doing it. But others, out 
of the turmoil, have been able to take 
that painful first step that every white 
Southerner must sometime take before 
he can become a whole human being: 
they have faced the fact that the fault 
hes within them. And having taken that 
all-important inner step, they are able 
then to take the outer steps; to take a 
public stand, to defy convention and the 
wrath of their neighbors and take their 
place beside the Negro in the struggle 
for a united human race... . 


It is the Southern Negro himself who 
provides the hope that a real democracy 
will develop in the Southern United 
States; it is the scattered Southern 
whites who have faced the issue squarely 
who provide the hope that the Negro will 
not fight the battle alone. 


Together, they provide the hope that 
the U.S.A., out of its present crisis in race 
relations, will contribute creatively to 
the most important question in the world” 
today; whether the white and colored 
peoples of this planet will find a way to 
live together in harmony and in union. 
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One Brooklyn 


N RECENT YEARS a controversy en 

the role of the Negro creative writer 
has enlivened the literary scene. With the 
advent of the celebrated Supreme Court 
decisions and of token integration, some 
critics have argued that the Negro “pro- 
test” novel is a derivative of conditions 
which have passed and therefore anach- 
ronistic. “Protest” writing, they contend, 
limits the Negro writer’s choice of theme 
and constricts his style to the narrow, 
though exacting, demands of special 
pleading. 

Under the prodding of this criticism, 
some Negro authors have sought (and 
found) markets for stories on general 
(that is, non-Negro) themes, and others 
have portrayed their Negro characters as 
dusky but pale imitations of white proto- 
types. 

A steadily growing school of younger 
writers, however, has seized on their 
slightly improved opportunities, not to 
exclude protest, but to root it more firmly 
in art. They write with a refreshing self- 
assurance, stimulated by the knowledge 
that their people’s story is worth telling 
in itself; that it is as significant a seg- 
ment of human experience as any other; 
and that if it is well told it may be 
widely read. 


AULE MARSHALL, whose first novel* 

has won general critical acclaim, 
would seem to be such a writer. Miss 
Marshall writes from the inside of the 
lives of a West Indian Negro family set 
down in a Brooklyn brownstone dwelling, 
a few thousand miles removed from the 
lush environment and lusty living of their 
poverty-stricken beginnings on the island 
of Barbadoes, and a stone’s throw from 
the noisome squalor and vice of El- 
shrouded Fulton street. 

They have taken over their brown- 
stone, as have other Barbadians in the 
neighborhood, from retreating whites— 
the Dutch and Scotch Irish families whose 
lives, we are led to believe, were as elegant 


girl 

and sedate as the stately buildings them- 
selves. But Miss Marshall’s people are 
not pale imitations of anybody. They are, 
to borrow from the Latin, sui generis—in 
a class by themselves—and quite a class 
of folk they are. 

Deighton Boyce has as great a flair 
for life, and as much personal appeal 
and ingratiating wit as any non-provid- 
ing head of a family seen about in recent 
literature. “Money does talk sweet enough 
in this man’s country,” he says, but his 
whole tendency is to spend it, not get it. 
Silla, his wife, suffers the burden of his 
shiftlessness and his sportive impulses 
with a strange mixture of resignation 
and revolt. And their two second-gen- 
eration girls (Ina, verging on adolescence, 
and Selina, a 10-year-old string bean of 
a rebel) grow into Americans of a special 
kind, moulded by the fierce pride and 
driving ambition of the Barbadians, the 
struggle within the household, the gra- 
tuitous lessons of the surrounding streets 
and eventually the contact at school and 
work with.the “outside” white world. 


ISS MARSHALL is a picture writer. 
With a deft hand unusual among 
first novelists, she frames moving pic- 
tures, now brilliant-bright and violent, 
again soft, mellow and compassionate, 
but always strikingly visual. The chapter 
which describes Deighton returning to 
the kitchen laden down with gifts for the 
children, a bright red coat for Silla and 
a trumpet for himself—all bought with 
the $900-odd dollars his wife intended to 
use as a down payment on the house 
they are leasing—is a memorable piece 
of writing. There are others to match it. 
Miss Marshall is expert in conveying 
the Barbadians’ speech—an utterance 
which transforms vowels into diphthongs, 
prefers poetic imagery to prosy platitudes, 
and improves the florid British elocution 
from which it derives with an incisive 
African sensuality. 
The only unfortunate thing about 





PAULE MARSHALL 
A new and vigorous talent 


Brown Girl, Brownstones is its title. That 
must have been the bad invention of the 
publisher’s promotion man. Miss Marshall 
herself is admirable and her first novel 
Jeads us to hope she will soon return 
with another, 

—Louis E. Burnham 


“BROWN GIRL, BROWNSTONES, by 
Paule Marshall. Random House, 457 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
310 pp. $3.95. 





Preview of Suhl musical 


in Brooklyn December 13 

EW YORKERS can see a preview of a 

new musical Sunday, Dec. 13 at 2 p.m. 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music when 
the magazine Jewish Currents sponsors 
a concert presentation of One Foot in 
America, based on the novel of that name 
and another, Cowboy on a Wooden Horse, 
by Yuri Suhl, on Jewish life in New York. 
Music is by Earl Robinson (Ballad for 
Americans, Sandhog); lyrics by Lewis 
Allan (Strange Fruit, The House I Live 
In, Good Soldier Schweik.) The preview 
audience will also hear readings in Eng- 
lish by Morris Carnovsky from the works 
of Sholem Aleichem. Tickets range from 
$1.65 to $5 at Jewish Currents, 22 E. 17th 
St., or Jefferson Book Shop, 100 E. 16th 
St. 


Another world 
under the city 


OUNG AND OLD—at any rate New 

York teen-agers and their old men— 
will have to battle it out for this book,* 
which is a most interesting, exciting and 
exhaustively-researched story of the 
thousands of miles of subway and vehic- 
ular tunnels, water and gas mains, sew- 
ers, steam lines, power and telephone 
conduits and now TV cables, that un- 
derlie the teeming city of New York. 

The first were probably the wooden 
water pipes of Aaron Burr’s Manhattan 
Co., which used the water-supply busi- 
ness as a front behind which to organize 
the Bank of the Manhattan Co. to com- 
pete with Alexander Hamilton’s Bank of 
New York. (Both banks are still in busi- 
ness, Hamilton’s under the same old 
name, Burr’s as the Rockefeller Chase- 
Manhattan. Burr’s water was putrid, but 
was the city’s sole main source until a 
series of epidemics compelled construc- 
tion of a Croton reservoir and the first 
of the huge aqueduct tunnels now sup- 
plying the city.) 

Under the city now are 5,528 miles of 
water mains, 5,000 miles of sewers, 7,000 
miles of gas mains, subway tunnels laid 
with 726 miles of track over which 8,700 
trains a day run, 87 miles of high pres- 
sure steam pipes, and conduits contain- 
ing 19,000 miles of electrical cables, 2,200 
miles of TV cables, and 15,000,000 miles 
of telephone wires. Also, there are some 
abandoned tunnels, one under Atlantic 
Ave., Brooklyn, and another under 
Broadway at Murray St., (where the 
GUARDIAN office used to be) which are 
undying legends in what O. Henry used 
to call Baghdad-on-the-Subway. These 
legends, the stories of sandhog heroism 
immortalized by Theodore Dreiser and 
later by the Earl Robinson-Waldo Salt 
musical, tall stories of life in the sewers 
(alligators, for example), and rat control 
under Park Avenue, are all breezily told 
in Mr. Daley’s tale. 

—John T. [icManus 


*THE WORLD BENEATH THE CITY, 
by Robert Daley. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. 223 pp. $3.95. 
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BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
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TWO GREAT THINKERS 





as seen in candid and revealing conversations 
by their friends and colleagues 


DIALOGUE ON JOHN DEWEY 


| n this exchange of opinion and reminiscence, the great philosopher 
and educator comes vividly to life. We meet him with his family 
and friends, overhear his lectures, glimpse him at work, discuss 
his books, see him absorbed in ideas and above all “living his 
philosophy.”” Readers will find here a delightful and instructive 
companion for the Dewey Centennial year. 


Participants in the discussion: James T. Farrell, James Gutmann, 
Alvin S. Johnson, Horace M. Kallen, Harry W. Laidler, Corliss 
Lamont, Ernest Nagel, John H. Randall, Jr., Herbert W. Schneider, 
Harold Taylor, Milton Halsey Thomas (A biographical sketch of 
each participant included in the volume). 


DIALOGUE ON 
GEORGE SANTAYANA 


A paradoxical and poetic nature is revealed in this book about the 
philosopher who was also a beloved teacher and friend. We learn 
of his personal life and of his ideas; hear his self-estimate as a 
man of letters; learn of his increasing isolation. Out of the conver- 
sation emerges a portrait of absorbing interest. 
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LOS ANGELES 


NEW YORK 











SOVIET 
HIGHLIGHTS 


A Survey of Soviet Thought 

and Developments 

In The Current Issue 

(No. 4, 1959) 

THE WORKDAY AND COM- 
MUNISM, by Academician 
Stanislav G. Strumilin. 
“MOSCOW CHERYOMUSH- 
KI.” A new operetta by Shos- 
takovitch, by V. Kukharsky. 
IN DEFENSE OF DEFENSE 
COUNSEL, by I. Perlov. 
THE THIRD SOVIET €OS- 
MIC ROCKET 
MARS’ SATELLITES ARE 
ARTIFICIAL—Interview 
with Dr. I. S. Shklovsky. 
THE TUNGUSSKA RIDDLE 
—A novel explanation of the 
Tungusska meteor explosion 
of 1908, by A. Kazantsev. 
TWO ARTICLES ON THE 
SOVIET ECONOMY 

$6 per year (12 issues) 


50c per copy 
(Single copy orders must be prepaid) 


INTERNATIONAL ARTS 
AND SCIENCES PRESS 
33 W. 42nd St. N.Y. 36, N.Y. 








PUBLICATIONS 


Books are the best 
holiday gifts! 


@ Wide selection of 
children’s books 
® Gift-books for adults 


® Holiday greeting cards 
“with meaning” 


@ 20% discount on latest 
records 


PROGRESSIVE BOOK SHOP 
1806 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 57 


DU 2-7431 





MIAMI, FLA, 





Mr. John’s 
Beauty Salon 
271 N.E. 79th St 

Miami, Fla, 
PL 9-3935 


Moderate Prices— 
High Class Work 














N. Y. Forum Dec. 11 
on Bloch’s music 


Sovexportfilm and Artkino 
Present 


Sergei Eisenstein’s 
Majestic Epic 


IVAN THE 
TERRIBLE 


PART II 
The Revolt of the Boyars 
MUSIC BY PROKOFIEV 
“A CINEMATIC EVENT! 
A MASSIVE, GREAT EXAMPLE 
OF MOVIE-MAKING—WILD, 
SAVAGE, UNMISTAKABLY 
RUSSIAN BARBARIC SPLEN- 
DOR—IN ITS POWER OF AC- 
CUMULATED DETAIL, REMI- 
NISCENT OF DOSTOIEVSKY” 
—Beckley, Herald Tribune 
“AN ART SO POWERFUL THAT 
IT FASCINATES YOU” 
—Winsten, New York Post 
‘eee ® AN IMPRESSIVE FILM” 
—Kate Cameron, Daily News 
“A STUNNING PAGEANT”’— 
Rose Pelswick, Journal-American 


MURRAY HILL THEATER 
34th St. East of Lex. Ave. 


Cont. Performances from Noon 


Participants in the discussion: James Gutmann, Horace M. Kallen, = 
Corliss Lamont, Milton Munitz, Ernest Nagel, John H. Randall, Jr., 3 
sketches included 


Herbert W. Schneider 


(Biographical 
volume) , 


Originally recorded on tape—both dialogues have been edited by 


CORLISS LAMONT 


= 
= 
= 
with the assistance of MARY REDMER = 
@ Each volume $2.50 


At all booksellers 


Ideal Christmas presents! 


HORIZON PRESS °° 


NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


SMM TT = 
in’ the 2 Labour Monthly 


An authoritative English 
socialist magazine of 
articles and comments 

on world affairs. 
$3 @ year 
LABOUR MONTHLY 
134 Ballards Lane, 
London N. 3, England 
Edited by R. Palme Dutt 
TOUNSSREASBIQINSLSN0 0 R300 SSR 


JAMO ERAGON TEI 


Sauiem 


each forum is $1. 


HE MUSIC of Ernest Bloch, 

who died July 15, 1959, will 
be discussed and played by Sid- 
ney Finkelstein, author of “How 
Music Expresses Ideas,” at The 
Faculty of Social Science, 80 E. 
llth St. on Friday, Dec. 11, at 
8:30 p.m. This is the fifth in the 
Faculty’s current Fall series of 
Friday Forums, dealing with 
cultural and political topics of 
current interest. Admission to 


MUrray Hill 5-7652 





RESORTS 


Gadzooks! 


Better reserve now for Lincoln's and 
Washington's 3-day weekends. We 
were full Thanksgiving and will be 
Xmas through New Year’s. Ice skat- 
ing, sledding (skiing nearby). Folk 
é& sq. dancing. Entertainment. Day 
camp. 
CHAITS, ACCORD i, N.Y. 
Kerhonkson 3758 
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The city’s shame 


(Continued from Page 1) 


27,000 over its usual press run. When 
these sold out, they printed 10,000 more. 
The issue drew much comment from 
readers and from civic leaders; it was 
the subject of radio and television shows. 
But from City Hall there was silence 
—except for back-alley sneers and 
smears. On Nov. 16, however, an Assist- 
ant District Attorney, Jerome Kidder, 
said at a public meeting discussing the 
article that “some people will write any- 
thing for money.’ Kidder, of course, 
knows that no writer ever got rich writ- 
ing for the Nation, a liberal publication 
whose contributors have traditionally pre- 
ferred the prestige of its pages to pelf. 
The remark was known to have angered 
Cook: it was not the first of its kind. 


OPEN END: On the night of Nov. 22, 
the article got its first full airing on the 
WNTA-TV program “Open End,” pre- 
sided over by David Susskind. Among 
the guests were Cook and Gleason, James 
Wechsler, editor of the New York Post, 
whose paper has done similar muckrak- 
ing of the city administration, and War- 
ren Moscow, a former New York Times 
political reporter and now executive as- 
sistant to Mayor Wagner (somebody from 
the city administration had to go, Mos- 
cow admitted ruefully, and he was tag- 
ged). 

The program proceeded with Moscow 
doing a skillful if cynical job >of brazen- 
ing his way through indisputable evi- 
dence of graft and corruption in the 
workings of the city government. The 
give-and-take was heavy but reasonably 
polite until late in the discussion when 
the bombshell exploded. 

Cook revealed for the first time that 
in 1956, during a Title I investigation, 
Gleason had come back to the ofifce (he 
was the writer, Gleason the reporter) 
with the story that a “high city offi- 
cial” had offered both a way to make 
extra money (by putting their wives on 
the city payroll, for example) if they 
would lay off. Cook said he wouldn't 
touch the offer with a ten-foot pole. Ask- 
ed if he had gone to the District Attor- 
ney, Cook said no; but we “proceeded to 
beat their brains out for 2% years.” He 
did tell his city editor, he said. 


THE D.A. STEPS IN: When Cook fin- 
ished Moscow said he didn’t think any 





city official would be “stupid” enough 
to make such an offer. He tried to sub- 
stitute a word for “stupid” when he real- 
ized how it sounded. 

Next morning the report was that May- 
or Wagner had ordered an investigation 
by New York County District Attorney 
Frank Hogan. The World-Telegram had 
no comment. At noon, Cook and Glea- 
son, accompanied by World-Telegram 
lawyers, went to Hogan’s office. A four- 
hour session followed. 

At 5 p.m. a silent and troubled Glea- 
son emerged. A few moments later Ho- 





ACPFB to hold conference 


memorial meeting in N. Y. 

HE AMERICAN Committee for Pro- 

tection of Foreign Born will hold its 
27th Annual National Conference Satur- 
day and Sunday, Dec. 19 and 20, at the 
Hotel Belmont Plaza, Lexington Av. and 
49th St., New York. 

A memorial concert in honor of Abner 
Green will be held in the hotel’s Moderne 
Room at 8:30 p.m. Saturday, December 
19. Registration for the Conference, as 
Well as reservations for the Memorial 
Concett, are $2 each. 

In tribute to Abner Green’s quarter 
century of work on behalf of the Com- 
mittee, an Abner Green Memorial Jour- 
nal will be distributed at the Conference, 
Organizations and individuals are in- 
vited to purchase space in the journal 
to record their tributes. Inquiries should 
be addressed to the Committee offices at 
49 E, 21st St., New York 10, N. Y. 


A REPORTER WHO DIGS UP THIS KIND OF SLUM DWELLING .. . 





...is not a popular man with the administration of New York City 


gan called the press in and said Glea- 
son had lied when he reported the bribe 
offer. Hogan released a part of the Q. 
and A. of the purported exchange be- 
tween Gleason and his questioners 
which amounted to a series of sharp 
questions and confused and sometimes 
incoherent answers. Hogan said Glea- 
son had signed a six-page statement 
admitting that the charge was “made 
out of whole cloth because I was ex- 
uberant and carried away.” The “whole 
cloth” was in a question, not in Glea- 
son’s answer. But it was clear that Glea- 
son was changing his story. 


TWO JOBS LOST: Said Hogan: “He 
used the name of a high and respected 
public official. It was a damnable out- 
rage, and it would be most unfair to 
make it public.” Hogan also said Cook 
had retracted his TV statement that 
he had disclosed the bribe offer to his 
city editor. Cook was cleared of any 
previous knowledge that Gleason had 
“lied.” 

The next day both reporters were fired 
by the World-Telegram without consulta- 
tion. In the newspaper’s statement was 
this sentence: “On the broadcast Mr. Cook 
stated that he had told his city desk of 
the alleged bribe offer. This statement 
was categorically denied by the World- 
Telegram.” 

Cook insisted that he had notified his 
city desk, despite the District Attorney’s 
statement, and despite the fact that the 
city editor “did not now ‘remember.’ ” 
He said he had never retracted his state- 
ment during the D.A.’s inquiry. On Nov, 
25, one day later, Norton Mockridge, 
World-Telegram city editor, experienced 
a return of memory. He said: 

“I clearly recall having lunch with Mr. 
Cook late in the fall of 1956. At that time 
Mr. Cook spoke of pressures which he 
and Mr. Gleason had experienced. 
These, he said, were in the form of job 
offers and favors proferred by one or 
more press agents who were close to City 
Hall. . At no time did [either] tell 
me that they had been offered a bribe 
by any city or state official . 


IN ERROR: In the New York Times of 
Nov. 26, buried at the bottom of a story 
on the affair in an inside page, was this 
statement: “Yesterday the New York 
Times erroneously reported that Mr. 
Gleason had signed his statement admit- 
ting the falseness of the bribe charge to 
the District Attorney.” No other paper 
even bothered to print this new revision 
of a claim made by the D.A. 

During the week it was disclosed that 
the matter of the alleged bribe had been 
discussed with Susskind before the TV 
program had gone on view, and that it 
had been suggested that a question about 
the offer be posed during the program. 
Cook, it was said, was angry over the 
smears against him emanating from City 
Hall and was in a fighting mood. 


THE NATION COMMENTS: At the Na- 
tion, editor Carey McWilliams said that 
the charge of a bribe “formed no part 
of ‘The Shame of New York.’ New York- 
ers are much too shrewd to permit a post- 
publication incident of this kind to di- 
vert their attention from the critically 


important civic issues raised” in the ar- 
ticle. 

In a lead article in its Dec. 5 issue, the 
Nation said: 

“That ‘The Shame of New York’ would 
be a target for attack we never doubted. 
No feature article of this kind—whether 
it examines the exalted myth of the FBI 
or the fallibility of Robert Moses—is like- 
ly to remain immune .. . 

“We have of course checked into the 
background of the incident and have 
questioned Messrs. Cook and Gleason 
about what took place in the bizarre ses- 
sion in the office of the District Attorney 
when both men . . Were subjected to 
a lengthy grilling. Frankly, we were and 
are disturbed by the accounts of Mr. 
Gleason’s statement as released by the 
District Attorney’s office. 

“There is no doubt that somewhere 
along the line Gleason told an untruth; 
but it is by no means clear whether the 
sudden and unexplained retraction is 
more to be believed than the original 
accusation. 


CONFIDENCE IN COOK: “As for Fred 
Cook our confidence in him re- 
mains unimpaired. We are con- 
vinced that the level of the working press 
in New York would be measurably raised 
if it were manned throughout by men 
of his courage, intelligence, integrity and 
sense of social responsibility. . . . Pu- 
ture developments, we feel, may well place 
the Gleason matter in quite a different 
light than the lurid one in which it was 
first reported. 

“What happened to Fred Cook should 
stand as a horrible example of what is 
likely to happen to any reporter who in- 
sists on pursuing stories of great civic im- 


portance about which his city desk is not 
too enthusiastic. 

“The facts set forth in ‘The Shame of 
New York’ remain to be challenged or 
acknowledged. No request has come to 
this office, although copies have been 
out for four weeks, for any corrections 
or retractions. The citizens of New York 
still want to know, Messrs. Wagner, Ho- 
gan and Moses, why a city of 8,000,000 
people and 9,000,000 rats has ‘lost its 
soul,’ ” 


UNANSWERED QUESTIONS: Many 
troubling questions remained which, when 
answered, may indeed place the matter 
“in quite a different light.” For example: 

@ Why would two veteran newspaper- 
men, knowing full well the consequences 
of a false charge, level the bribe charge 
on a popular TV program and even name 
the alleged bribemaker to the District 
Attorney? ‘ 

@ Why did the World-Telegram deny 
and then concede that Cook had indeed 
conferred with his city editor about the 
“offers” back in 1956? Or is an “offer” 
something else than a “bribe?” 

@ Why did the World-Telegram fire 








How to get the article 
INGLE COPIES of the special issue of 
the Nation containing the article on 
“The Shame of New York” are available 
at 50 cents each from the Nation, 333 
Sixth Ave., New York 14, N.Y. Ten copies 
are $4 and 50 copies $7.50. 








Cook and Gleason without even a hear- 
ing on the basis of a disputed private ses- 
sion with the District Attorney? (The 
Newspaper Guild is fighting Cook's dis- 
missal; Gleason, not a Guild member, 
has asked that no action be taken for 
him.) 

@ Did something happen to Gleason 
between the time he left the TV studio 
and his appearance before Hogan to cause 
him to say what he did at the District 
Attorney's interrogation? 


HOLY MOSES: There are other ques- 
tions too, but for holy Robert Moses 
there were none. He said: 

“This is just what I expected. Such 
reporters, editors and publishers are no 
credit to an otherwise honorable profes- 
sion. They lie habitually, Eventually they 
are found out. In the meantime, they do 
a lot of harm to decent officials, and 
great disservice to the more gullible read- 
os.” 

Less sanctimonious, but much less hy- 
pocritical too, was the comment by an- 
other city official: 

“Make no mistake. Every bum on the 
payroll and every gangster in town is 
very happy at what happened to Glea- 
son.” 





FACES POSSIBLE LIFE SENTENCE 





Dr. Uphaus surrender date Dec. 4 


R. WILLARD UPHAUS, director of 

the World Fellowship of Faiths, was 
to be in court in Concord, N.H., on Fri- 
day, Dec. 4, to surrender on a charge of 
contempt. His conviction was upheld in 
a five to four ruling by the U.S. Supreme 
Court last June; the Court in October 
denied a petition for rehearing. 

Dr. Uphaus was sentenced in January, 
1956, to an indeterminate term for re- 
fusing to give to New Hampshire Atty. 
Gen. Louis C. Wyman the guest list of a 
vacation camp conducted by the World 
Fellowship. If Dr. Uphaus persists in his 
refusal to surrender the names, he can 
be sent to jail until he “purges” himself. 
In his case—he is 68—it could mean a 
life sentence. 

Dr. Uphaus, a Christian pacifist, bas- 
ed his original refusal on conscientious 
grounds and invoked the First Amend- 
ment. He told the trial court: “I have 
been moved first by my religious convic- 
tions, my inner conscience, by the direct 
teachings of the Bible that it is wrong 
to bear false witness against my brother. 
Inasmuch as I have no reason to believe 
that any of these persons whose names 
have been called for have in any sense 


hurt this State or our country, I have 
reason to believe they should not be 
in possession of the Attorney General.” 


THE DISSENT: In a dissenting opinion 
written by Justice Brennan and concur- 
red in by Chief Justice Warren and Jus- 
tices Black and Douglas, Wyman’'s inves- 
tigation was described as having had 
as its objective “the impermissible one 
of exposure.” It said: 

“We deal here with inquiries into the 
areas of free speech and assembly where 
the process of compulsory disclosure it- 
self tends to have a repressive effect 
, . Here we must demand some initial 
showing by the State sufficient to coun- 
terbalance the interest of privacy as it 
relates to freedom of speech and assem- 
bly. On any basis that has practical 
meaning, New Hampshire has not made 
such a showing here.” 

The Uphaus case has been supported 
by the Emergency Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee, the American Civil Liberties Un- 
jon and the Religious Freedom Com- 
mittee. Dr. Uphaus was defended by at- 
torneys Royal W. France and Leonard 
Boudin of New York City, and Hugh 
Bownes of Laconia, N.H, 
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EVASION OF COURT DECISION CHARGED 





Suit filed to force passport grant 


CONOMIST VICTOR PERLO, critic 

of U.S. economic and foreign poli- 
cies and a frequent contributor to the 
GUARDIAN, is seeking an injunction to 
force the State Dept. to issue a passport 
for which he applied last May 4. Perlo’s 
application said he wished to go abroad 
to collect royalties on foreign editions of 
his books, to arrange for further foreign 





War and the Mind of Man 


theme of conference Dec. 11 


AR AND THE MIND of Man will 

be the theme of a weekend confer- 
ence arranged by the American Friends 
Service Committee in Cambridge, Mass., 
Dec. 11 and 12. Speakers will include 
Gordon Allport, Professor of Psychiatry 
at Harvard, Jerome Frank, Professor of 
Psychiatry at the School of Medicine, 
Johns Hopkins, and Lewis Mumford, Vis- 
iting Professor of Architecture at MIT, 
and author and critic. 


The conference will be held in Steb- 
bins auditorium of the First Parish Unit- 
tarian Church, Massachusetts Av. and 
Church St. in Harvard Square, and will 
begin at 8 p.m. Friday. The fee is $3, with 
a special student rate of $1.50. On Satur- 
day lunch and supper will be served. Ad- 
vance registration is required. A detailed 
program and information on overnight 
housing may be obtained by writing the 
Committee, P.O. Box 247, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 


publication and to accept lecture invi- 
tations. 


A New Deal economist in government 
before and during World War II, Perlo in 
1948 was named by Elizabeth Bentley as 
having been a member of Communist 
groups in Washington, and as having 
supplied her with confidential informa- 
tion. Miss Bentley, since being forced to 
settle a libel suit by economist Willam 
Taylor, has not reappeared as a govern- 
ment witness and is generally regarded 
as discredited. 


A month after Perlo’s application the 
Passport Division sent him a question- 
naire on espionage activities. Under pro- 
test, Perlo submitted a sworn statement 
denying any such activities. In October 
another inquiry requested all names 
which Perlo had used or been known by. 
Again under protest he replied that he 
had never used any name but his own 
in employment, voting or government 
forms, but that some articles of his had 
been published under the pen name of 
Louis Fleisher. 


EVASION CHARGED: When the re- 
quested passport had not been issued by 
the end of November, Perlo moved for 
an injunction, stating his belief that 
“the State Department is using my case 
as part of its campaign to restore its 
previously unbridled power to restrict the 
travel rights of all Americans who do 
not conform to its policies. The State 
Department’s actions stem from the re- 


maining influence of supporters of the 
rigid Cold War policies of the late John 
Foster Dulles.” 


Perlo’s complaint calls the State De- 
partment’s refusal to issue his passport 
contrary to the Supreme Court decisions 
in the Kent, Briehl and Dayton cases, 
that the Department had no legal basis 
for withholding passports on _ political 
grounds. The complaint said the Depart- 





as 


ment was seeking to evade the Supreme 
Court decisions by delaying tactics. 


POPPER INDICTED: In another case 
arising from the government’s passport 
policies, New York attorney Martin Pop- 
per was indicted on charges of contempt 
of Congress on Nov. 24. Popper, former 
secretary of the Natl. Lawyers Guild, 
invoked the First Amendment in an ap- 
pearance before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities last June. The 
committee then was considering legisla- 
tion to deny passports to members of the 
Communist Party. Popper contended that 
the committee lacked jurisdiction on the 
subject, and refused to answer when 
asked if he were a member of the CP 
when he himself applied for a passport. 





Europe, Anyone? 


Join the conducted 
GUARDIAN TOUR 


England, the U.S.S.R., Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Sweden 
and Finland! 


45 Wonderful Days! 
$1,795 Complete! 
For Information call or write: 
National Guardian 
197 E. 4th St. e N.Y. 9 e OR 3-3800 

















Clark Foreman to speak 


in the Bronx on Dec. 11 

R. CLARK FOREMAN, Director of 
D the Emergency Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee, will be guest of honor at a meet- 
ing sponsored by the Bronx Committee 
for Civil Liberties on Friday, Dec. 11, 8 
p.m., at Hunts Point Palace, 163rd St. 
and Southern Blvd., Bronx. 


Dr. Foreman spent ten days in Puerto 
Rico as an observer at the House Un- 
American Activities Committee hearings 
where he spoke on radio and television 
and was interviewed by the local press. 

Admission is free. 








THAT there is a right and a wrong. 


I Believe... 
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BILL OF RIGHTS DINNER 


168th Anniversary 


MOSCOW STATE 
SYMPHONY 








THAT the economic, the political, the social and the cultural 
rights are the Rights of Man; that they are neither separate 
nor separable; that in their entirety they are essential to the 
well-being of Man. 

THAT without the complete Rights of Man there will never 
pe Peace, Plenty, Security or Freedom from Fear, nor will Man 
be able to achieve the highest development possible. 


THAT the Rights of Man are constantly being violated and 
that Man may be destroyed. 

THAT Man’s intellect allows but one course to follow and that 
is toward the complete elimination of the violation of the 
Rights of Man. 


THAT in the past as well as the present the Rights of Man 
are subject to be changed, altered or destroyed and are in a 
constant flux to suit the needs of those in power. Man must 
destroy the ability to violate the Rights of Man. 

THAT the mode of thinking and doing must be changed; Man 
must seek completeness. 


THAT the controversial ghost must be buried; the Rights of 
Man are not controversial nor ambiguous. 


THAT there is and has been a continuing division of Man; 
that we must forestall the further division of Man. 

THAT to bring about the complete Rights of Man there must 
be a unity of Man. 

THAT there is no compromise, no halfway point. 

THAT you are either for or against the Rights of Man. 


THAT the solutions to the problems of Man are simple, not 
a complex mess. Man must forgo his personal ego. Man must 
learn to do things for the benefit of Man. Man must unite; 
he must not put off the solution for the future. Man must 
solve the problem immediately, must insure the everlasting 
survival of Man in Peace and Harmony with the abundance of 
things that Man and Nature can produce for the welfare 
of Man, 

THAT the solution is simply to eliminate the violations of the 
Rights of Man, and the adoption of the rule: The Rights of 
Man end when Man interferes with the Rights of Man. 
THAT Man should be able to do anything without fear of un- 
due criticism or censure as long as Man does not violate the 
Rights of Man. 


FURTHER: 


That I personally am obsessed with the desire for one thing 
and only one—to bring about the complete Rights of Man, and 
THEREFORE: 


I hereby affirm that I will actively devote the rest of my 
life to bring into reality the Rights of Man; that I will not 
violate the Rights of Man, 


(Signed) JOSEPH LITTLE 


i use the term Man only for the want of # better term. I find it 
discriminatory. 


Those wishing to express an opinion and/or wanting to bring about 


the complete Rights of Man, please write Box 1, National Guardian, 
197 &. 4th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


(Advertisement) 





Tuesday, December 15, 1959, at 7 p.m. 


Grand Ballroom of the Hotel NEW YORKER 
Eighth Avenue and 34th Street 


JUDGE HUBERT T. DELANY, Toastmaster 
Speakers 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG, U.S. Senator from Ohio 


The Status of Our Civil Liberties” 


MYLES HORTON, Pres., Highlander Folk School 
“The Status of Our Civil Rights” 


Presentation of the Tom Paine Award to 
1. F. STONE 


Chairman: HARVEY O'CONNOR 


$12.50 per person 





For Reservations Write or Call: 


EMERGENCY CIVIL LIBERTIES COMMITTEE 
421 Seventh Avenue, N.Y.C. 1 


No Fund Raising 


OXford 5-2863 


Emil Gilels 
Soloist 
Guardian Night 
Carnegie Hall 
Monday, Jan. 18 
Call ORegon 3-3800 








JACK R. BRODSKY 


ANY KIND OF INSURANCE 


auto, fire, burglary, life, annuities, 
accident, hospitalization, compensa- 
tion, etc. Phone: GR 5-3826 


799 Broadway, N.¥.C. 3—(11th St.) 
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LOS ANGELES 











INSURANCE BY 


THE BOROUGHS 


and Associates 


Rube & 
Madeleine 
BOROUGH 


Julius & 
Florence 
KOGAN 


5921 W. Olympic Blvd., L.A. 36 
WeEbster 8-9111 


ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitcheil 
OPTICIAN 
610 S. Broadway Los Angeles 
Suite 405 MAdison 2-3530 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Park Free—J hr., Pershing Sq. Gar. 


CITY CAMERA EXCHANGE 
11 John St., N.¥.C. 


(Between Broadway & Nassau) 
8 mm Kodachrome roll: $2.99 
with processing. @ Rent a camera 
from $1 per day. 


PHONE: DI 9-2956 











CHICAGO 



































PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 
WM L. GOLTZ and Staff 


6221 Wilshire Blvd. 


Wilshire Medical Arts Bldg. 
Street Ploor 

LOS ANGELES WEbster 65-1107 

Between Fairfax & Crescent Hts. 





Guardian advertisers 
help our business, 
Let’s help theirs! 


Advance Decorating 
Service 


@ Painting e Decorating 
e Residential e Commercial 


M. BRIER 
OFFICE: LO 1-7195 4200 N. Francisco 
HOME: KE 9-3181 Chicago 18, Il. 






FRANK GIARAMITA 
& TRUCKING CORP. 


MOVING @ RELIABLE 
EFFICIENT © STORAGE 


ae Of 9.2087 
SE ELS NOME TS BELLE 


RESORTS 











CHICAGOANS 
FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 


LOU BLUMBERG 
HArrison 17-5496 


ENSURANCE FOR HOME OR BUSI- 
NESS - LIFE - AUTO-PIRE-HEALTH 





330 S. WELLS STREET 








Xmas & New Year’s at 






Ellenville, 


Lodge New York 


For a ay vacation 
with a full staff. Ent., 
social, folk & square 
dancing, painting and 
all winter sports. 
Skiing nearby! 


DE 2-4578 Ellenville 502 














GIVE A SUB 
TO A FRIEND 
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FARRELL DOBBS 
@ National Secretary of the Socialist 

Workers Party 

@ Former Teamster Union official 
Speaks on: 

“Labor’s Role in the 1960 Elections” 
Sat., Dec. 12, 8 p.m., Fine Arts Bldg., 
Hall 4812, 410 S. Michigan Blvd. 
Don. 90c. Ausp: Militant Labor Forum. 


LOS ANGELES 


* MEMORIAL CONCERT * 

SUNDAY, DEC. 13, 3 P.M. 
A musical tribute will honor the memory 
otf ANNA (‘‘Mama’’) DEUTSCH, mother 
of Sophie Davidson Her voice was 
among the first to call for justice for 
the Rosenbergs and Morton Sobeil. Her 
steady devotion was and will be a con- 
stant inspiration to the work for free- 
dom and vindication. The Los Angeles 
Sobell Committee is privileged to invite 
all frineds to attend: 
CHANNING HALL, 
CHURC 
2936 West 8 aie 








- UNITARIAN 





The Fellowship for Social Justice of 
The First Unitarian Church presents: 
GALE SONDERGAARD reading 
Norman Corwin's “To Tim at Twenty’? 
IIQPE FOYE—Songs of Peace 
Sun., Dec. 13, 1:30 p.m., First Unitarian 

Church, 2936 W. 8 St. Adm. T75c. 





REV. DOUGLAS FRAZIER, Ethical Cule 
tural Society, speaks on DISARMA- 
MENT, Fri., Dec. 11, 8:30 p.m. JWV Hall, 
11929 Ventura Blvd., No. Hollywood, 
Don: $1 (youth and unemployed free). 
Auspcies: Assn. for the Rights of Man, 


PHILADELPHIA 


PROFESSOR ALPHAEUS HUNTON 
recently returned from African Tour, 
Subject: National Liberation & Peace 

Friday, Dec. 11 8:30 p.m. 
Adelphia Hotel, 13th & Chestnut Sts, 
Adm. $1. Unemployed & Youth—5Oc, 

















HELEN SOBELL will speak hurs., Dec, 
10 at the Epstein’s, 5745 N. Fairhill St. 
Also, Bill Robinson, famous actor, singer, 


dramatist, known for his narration of 
Milt Ost’s “‘The Rock.’’ Donation. 
Ausp: Sobell Committee of Philadelphia, 





NEW YORK 


Friday,. Dec. 11, at 8:30 p.m, 
“The Music of Ernest Bloch” 
SIDNEY FINKELSTEIN 
Fifth in Fall Series of 
“Friday Forums” 

@ In commemoration of the great com- 

poser, died July, 1959 
@ What is a “Jewish musical piece?” 
@ Illustrated by selected recordings 
Single admission to all forums—$1. 
THE FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Rm. 227 80 E. 11 St. GR 3-6810 





Friday, Dec. 18, at 8:30 p.m. 
“The Execution of John Brown” 
HERBERT APTHEKER 
Last in Fall Term Series of 
“Friday Forums” 

In Commemoration of 100th Anniversary 
of John Brown's Execution 

@ Why do some historians 
call John Brown ‘‘mad’’? 
@ What can we learn from 
John Brown today? 
Single admissions $1 each 
THE FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Rm. 227 60 KE. 11 St. GR 3-6810 





ROUND TABLE REVIEW PRESENTS 
“A PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS A 
YOUNG MAN” by James Joyce, with 
readings by professional actors. Com- 
mentary by Dr. Frederick Ewen. Direct- 
ed by Phoebe Brand and John Randolph. 
Admission $1.50 
One Performance Only 
Sunday, Dec. 13 8:30 p.m. 
Master Institute Theater 
310 Riverside Dr. (103 St.) UN 4-1700 
* o a s oe 


POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY 
Dialogue between 
DR. BARROWS DUNHAM, Philosopher 


and 
DR. FREDERIC EWEN, Literary Critic 
Fri, Dec. 18, 8:30 p.m, — T. 8S. Eliot 


Master Institute Theater 
Admission $1.25 
310 Riverside Dr. (103 St.) UN 4-1700 


Big Pre-Christmas BAZAAR in Bronx 
Hungarian House, 2141 Southern Blvd, 
Hungarian imports, toys, clothing items, 
household articles galore, at a fraction 
of their regular value. Home-made cakes, 
food, drinks. Come and bring your 
friends. Dec. 4, 5, 6. Ausp: Hungarian 
Women’s Club. 





DISCUSSION GROUP meets every Wed. 
in members’ homes in Manhattan. Hu- 
man relations, arts, psychology, topic. 
Non-political, non-sectarian. For info, 
and invitation call MO 2 8488. 





Africa in the Struggle for 
Peace and Freedom 
Hear DR, ALPHAEUS HUNTON report 
on a 2-month visit to West Africa, Sun., 
Dec. 13, 7:30 p.m., Parkway Plaza, 1110 
Eastern Pkway, Brooklyn, Ausp: Crown 
Heights Forum. Cont. 99c. 





“ENJOY A MEXICAN VACATION” 
Lecture, music, color films, fiesta at- 
mosphere, Sun., Dec. 6, 7:30 p.m., 310 
W. 171 St., Studio 5. Contrib. Phone: 
DA 8-6154 afternoons, SU 17-6744 eves. 





Sat., Dec. 19—11 a.m.-5 p.m, 
BOOK FAIR 

Second Annual Holiday Book Sale 
20°. reduction on all new books 
Prices slashed on older books, 
including many out of print 
Books for holiday gift-giving 
Books for children—all ages 
Books on science & philosophy, 
literature & arts, economics & poli- 
tics, theory of Marxism 
Watch for Next Week's Announcements! 
THE FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Rm. 227 80 E, 11 St. GR 3-6810 





Bronx Committee for Civil Liberties 
invites you to a meeting 
in honor of 
DR. CLARK FOREMAN 
Friday Dec. 11 8 p.m. 
Hunts Point Palace 
163 St. & Southern Bilvd., 
Admission Free. 


Bronx 





POLONIA SOCIAL 
MUSIC AND DANCING 
Enjoy an Evening of Socializing 
SAT., DEC. 5 7:30 P.M, 
POLONIA CLUB 
201 Second Ave. (near 12 St.) 
All Welcome! Contribution $1, 





METROPOLITAN FRATERNAL CLUB 
Meets Fri., Dec. 4, 8:45 p.m. 
“Current Events Discussion” 

Room 11-D, Adelphi Hall 
74 Fifth Av. 





MORRIS U. SCHAPPES, editor of ‘Jew- 
ish Currents’ discusses Exodus by Leon 
Uris, Fri., Dec. 11, 8:30 p.m. Beacon 
Hotel, Silver Rm., B’way & T75th St. 
Questions & Discussion. Ausp: West Bide 
Community Club. Admission free. 





ANNUAL XMAS BAZAAR 

SATURDAY, DEC, 12 
Toys, furniture, clothing, jewelry, paint- 
ings, perfume, etc., plus books on all 
subjects. Come early and stay for lunch 
and refreshments. Opens at 1 p.m at 
116 University Place. Ausp: N.Y. School 
of Social Science. 





SOCIALIST PARTY—S.D.F. 

CLIVE JENKINS 
who speaks on “British Labor Party 
and Britain Today,’’ Thurs., Dec. 3, 
8:30 p.m., Debs Hall, 121 University 
Place (nr. 13 St.) Cont. 50c. Mr. Jenkins 
is a Boro Councillor in London, deputy 
general secy. of large white collar un- 
jon, active in national campaign for 
nuclear disarmament. 


sponsors 





WILLIAM A. PRICE, coordinator of the 
Committee of First Amendment Defend- 
ants and former executive secy. of 
United Independent-Socialist Committee, 
discusses “Independent Political Action 
and Defense of the First Amendment.” 
Discussion period. Fri.. 4, 8 p.m. 
Contrib. 50c. Miltant Labor Forum, 116 
University Place. 





FILM exposing the role of German Gen- 
eral Staff Member in _ international 
politics. Fri., Dec. 11, $:30 p.m., Polonia 
Club, 201 2nd Av. (bet. 12 & 13 Sts.) 
Cont. $1. Ausp: German American, Inc. 


CLASSIFIED 


GENERAL 











THE ANNUAL HOLIDAY CABARET 
PARTY 


of the 
i.  £ GUILD 
Sun., Dec. 27, p.m. to midnight 
CELEBRITY CLUB 
35 E. 125 St. IN 9-2141 for reservations, 





“SEND-OFF” RECEPTION FOR 
BILL PRICE 

Join UI-SC friends and others wishing 
Bill well in his new job with the Com- 
mittee for ist Amendment Defendants. 
Lloyd Gough & concertina, refreshments, 
gourmet buffet served at 5:30. SUN., 
Dec. 13, 4-7 p.m. at the Weissmans, 325 
E. 17 St. $2.50 at the door. (‘One Foot 
in America’ friends: Why not make 
an afternoon of it? Concert at 2, Buf- 
fet with Bill at 5:30). 


1,000 Name & Address labels, in re- 
usable plastic case, only $1. Your name 
and address beautifully printed on 
quality gummed paper. Catalog on re- 
quest. W. L. Whiteman Co., Box 6 NG, 
Boston 1, Mass. 








ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY GREETING 
CARDS bring message of PEACE ON 
EARTH into the homes of your friends 
and further work to BAN NUCLEAR 
ARMS. — 10 for $1.25 25 for $2.50 
Chelsea SANE Committee c/o McBurney 
YMCA, 215 W. 23 St., NYC 11. OR 5-0432. 
KARU PERFUME, ‘2 02., exquisite fra- 
grance, in goldcote bottle & goldfoil box. 
$5, incl. tax and postage. Money back 
guarantee. Gift catalogue on request. Jean 
Carol Co., Box 91, Neptune, NJ. 








RESORTS 








ALLABEN HOTEL 


Monmouth & 5 St., Lakewood, N. J. 
Modern - Intimate - Fabulous Clas- 
sical Record Library - Library - 
Free Ice Skating - Allaben Ensemble, 
Mort Freeman - Sunny Porch - Jew- 
ish-American Cuisine. Entertainment. 


Jack & Serena Schwartz 


Tel. Lakewood 6-1222. 
Reserve NOW for HOLIDAYS! 














CHINESE STONE RUBBING 
tion. T’ang dynasty Manchu princess, 
oval-shaped 17''x22"’, for framing, gift- 
giving, charcoal or red. $3 postpaid. 
Holiday House, 51 Charles St., N.¥.C. 14. 


PALO ALTO 


Do your Xmas shopping at 
ALTIERI IMPORTS OF THE WORLD 
@ A unique shop where you browse 
freely and discover the most original 
and distinctive gifts that your friends 
will appreciate. 

e@ Hi Fi's, Xmas decorations, Paintings, 
Furniture, Foods and Sweets, gathered 
from around the world. 

162 University Av., Palo Alto 


reproduc- 








PUBLICATIONS 





JUST PUBLISHED! GET YOUR 
COPY NOW! 

“The Economic Situation—U.S.A.” 
Based on series of articles as they ap- 
peared in Vanguard. 

Single copy 50c. Order from: 

VANGUARD, Planetarium Station 
Box 137, New York, N.Y. 


RESORTS 


HILLBERG FARM (Kerhonkson, N.Y.) 
Open all year. Unconventional atmos- 
phere, relaxed people, gourmet’s table. 
Natural surroundings, superbly beauti- 
ful. Phone: Kerhonkson 8008-W. 
SPRING MT. HOUSE, Jeffersonville, 
N.Y. Open all holidays & winter. Thru- 
way. Home cooking, relaxation, TV. 
Phones: Jeffersonville 290 or NYC eve- 
nings, OL 5-6971 

















NEW YORK 


CLASSIFIED 


MERCHANDISE 


LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- 

TURE! Good modern furniture at low 

markup. Come in and see. 

SMILOW-THIELLE 

N.Y.C.—856 Lexington Av. (nr. 64 St.) 
CY 8-6010 

White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Ay. 
WH 8-4788 


Manhasset: 2046 Northern Blvd. 
MA 44 











HELEN’S CHINA OUTLET 
VENETIAN ; aan ae TABLES 
4.98 and wu 


$ 
304 Amsterdam Av. bet 74-75 Sts.) 





HELEN’S GIFT MART 
SPECIAL: — Norwegian stainless steel 
Platters at 50% discount. 

287 Amsterdam Av. (bet 173-' oe Sts.) 
Helen Milgrim, prop. 3-8060 





WESTCLOX ELECTRIC ALARM CLOCK 
Reg. $9.45, SPEC. $5.45. Standard Brand 
Distributors, 143 4th Av. (14th St.) GR-3 
7819. 1 hr. free parking on all sales. 





SELLING AT COST—ALL SILVERWARE 

Still on sale—antique & diamond jewel- 

ry. Repairing & remodeling done. 
CLARA & IRVING GAVURIN 








22 W. 48th’ St. (Rm, 1103) CO 565-1881 
SERVICES 
MARCEL PAINTERS 
Private homes, apartments, business 
premises. Reasonable. Anywhere in five 
boros. — For estimate phone: Nunez, 
DE 6-2978. 





PAINTER—private work our specialty. 
Good materials. Reasonable winter 
prices. Phone: JE 8-4113. 








COMMITTEE OF 14 faculty members and one student at the 

University of Toronto initiated a petition on nuclear disarma- 
ment last month. University president C. T. Bissell and 43 other 
faculty members agreed to sponsor the petition which was mailed 
to every faculty member and is being circulated by volunteers among 
the 13,000-member student body. As a first step toward total dis- 
armament, the petition calls on the “government of Canada to press 
in the councils of the world, for an immediate and permanent end 
to the testing and production of nuclear weapons, and for meas- 
ures vo prevent the spread of such weapons to countries that do not 
have them.” . . . New York lawyer Woodrow J. Sandler told a con- 
ference sponsored by the University of Maryland’s College of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration and the Natl. Office Management 
Assn. that the best defense for management against a union organ- 
izing drive is good pay and working conditions. This sage advice 
was the high point of his three-hour lecture on “legitimate ways 
to resist a union drive.” . . A survey sponsored by Redbook maga- 
zine concluded that people with college educations have higher re- 
sistance to the power of advertising suggestion than persons with 
less schooling. Also, college graduates are more likely to return a 
product they are dissatisfied with than a consumer with only a 
high school diploma. The same survey said that only 2% of the 
country’s television viewers believe that they would enjoy TV more 
if commercials were eliminated. The study was conducted by the 
Gallup Organization, Inc. . Dr. Paul H. Jeserich, president-elect 
of the American Dental Assn., says that despite “reckless claims” in 
toothpaste ads, no dentifrice has ever been demonstrated to be of 
significant value in preventing dental disease. 


WHEN A MONTANA BLIZZARD caused three Air Force jet fight- 
ers to crash last month near Great Falls, two of the airmen man- 
aged to parachute to safety. But on nearing the ground they could 
see no light and landed in 
a field. Shortly, the para- 
chutists were surrounded 
by members of ¢ nearby 


religious colony called 
Hutterites. When the air- 
men identified them- 


selves they were escorted 
to shelter. The Hutter- 
ites later explained that 
when the planes circled 
overhead and they saw 
two men parachute, they 











If you are thinking of remodelling your 
fur coat—the most reliable place is: 
MAX KUPERMAN 
315 7 Ay. OR §-7773 
Also: Good Buys in Alaskan Seal coats, 
Mink Stoles in all styles. Phone for ap- 

pointment. 





UPHOLSTERY CRAFTSMAN 
RE-WEBBING & REPAIRS—done in 
your home: Reupholstery, slip covers, 
drapes, foam rubber cushioning. Serving 





all boros. Fraternal attention. HY 8- 
‘1887. 
MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 


Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 


FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Most coverage for least payment 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lexington Av., NY 17 MU 3-2837 
Personal, business, fire, health, accident 


BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantees — Itemized Bills 
Prompt — Reliable — Reasonable 
268 Bleecker 8t. Phone: WA 9-0813 


TELEVISION & AIR-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx, Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63, N.Y. 
CY 8-0420 














HI-FI SERVICE BY 
EXPERIENCED TECHNICIAN 
Monaural and Stereo Installations 
N. WEINTRAUB 
INgersoll 1-7459 





MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 
Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 
on any moving problem. 





BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage loca) & long distance. 
We buy and sell new and used furniture. 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 hrs.) or IN 9-3431. 





CALVIN FORD 
MOVING - STORAGE 
Good used furniture for sale. 
645 Allerton Av. 
OL 2-6795 and 2-9033 


BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
7312. Station-wagon, vans—pickup serv- 
tce anytime, any place—Insured Esti- 
mates given.—Economical—PSC 859. 


Phones: 








WE MOVE YOU WITHOUT TEARS 
Economical, insured household moving 
Vans, station wagons—24 hours, 7 days 
Local, tong distance—small. large 

THE PADDED WAGON—AL 5-8343 








RED WAGON Moving, storage, packing, 
crating. Inexpensive, insured profession- 
al. Vans, Pag station wagons. 


ny time, any place. 
RED WAGON sP 1-555 PSC 1768 


assumed the Russians 
were invading and black- 
ed out the colony 





Rome 


Vie Nuove, 
“Look, won't you introduce me to your Australian Dr. Phillip Lai 
model? I’d like to offer her a job in my Said that men troubled 


with nagging wives, im- 
possible marriages and 
fatigue from “keeping up with the Joneses” are the most common 
volunteers to live in the Antarctic. He added that those happiest in 
the frozen wastes are men who were unable to adjust to modern 
society and who find comfort in the classless society and lack of 
concern for social status in the Antarctic. . Circuit Judge John 
Kelly in Knoxville, Tenn., ruled that “wearing of high heels is not 
willful misconduct” in a case where an employer claimed he was 
not liable ur.der the workmen’s compensation law for a fall by a 
woman employe wearing two-inch heels. . . London Consta- 
ble Norman Biblo on a goodwill visit to New York said: “I think I 
speak for all my colleagues when I say we don’t want to be armed.” 
He added that if English bobbies carried revolvers, “every petty 
little crook will start carrying a gun. People wil! get hurt.” He said 
that in 24 years on the force he has never had to use his club. 


AMERICAN BUSINESSMEN may have thought they were spread- 
ing the holiday spirit when they sold 600 tons of turkeys and chick- 
ens to the United Arab Republic, but Egyptian housewives thought 
they were getting the bird. The American fowl, it seems, were frozen 
and cellophane-wrapped. For best results they needed only to be 
put in the oven for a couple of hours. But Egyptians are used to 
boiling their birds for some hours before roasting. When this method 
was applied to the American birds, turkeys shrunk to chicken-size 
and chickens shriveled to the girth of sparrows. And the taste! 
And those prices! But American Embassy officials in Cairo leaped 
in to avert a diplomatic crisis. It was all an honest mistake, they 
explained. And they announced that they were launching “an in- 
tensive re-education campaign” among Egyptian housewives. 

Two weeks before Thanksgiving an upstairs jewelry in El Cajon 
Calif., displayed a sign: “After Xmas Sale Now!” The Rev. 
Raimondo Spiazzi of the Pontificial Lateran Athenum in Rome said 
that if “intelligent beings” exist on the moon, “the Church’s uni- 
versal laws would naturally apply to them.” —Robert E. Light 


circus.” 





UNWANTED HAIR REMOVED ROOM FOR RENT 




















Permanent _ 
Private MAN desires to share his modern apart- 
Rapid ment with man. W. 80's. Own room with 
Latest Medict.1 Method Appt. only phone, elev. apt. bldg. Write: Box 120, 
Laura Green CH 2-7119 = ¢ 9 Guardian, 197 E. 4 St., New York 9. 
INSTRUCTION CHICAGO 
PIANO INSTRUCTION—New highly ef- 
fective method. Outstanding results be- IN CHICAGO 
ginners, advanced students. Pedagogy, 
coaching for teachers, professionals. insurance—Every Kind 
Sophie Solotaroff, _Phone: TR _7-1541._ Piss Porsenna) "Saxterest 
MATTHEW KAHAN 
CLASSIC GUITAR MANDOLIN LEON KATZEN 
Studied with Rey de Is Torre 330 S. Wells Street, Chicago 
Mandolin Soloist in Town Hall, Radio HArrison 17-5496 
Phone: NI 6-1000 
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, A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 
aa 


GUARDIAN 
BUYING 
SERVICE 


LAST CALL! 


FROM THE DATE OF THIS ISSUE there are only 16 
shopping days left till Christmas—but a whole week 
or more can be used up in getting your orders to you 
in the heavy Christmas mail. If you plan to take 
advantage of some of the extraordinary GBS Holiday 
bargains, you'd be wise to let us have your order now 
and insure delivery by Christmas. Look over the spe- 
cial 4-page GBS Holiday Shopping Guide (GUARD- 
IAN, Nov. 30 issue). There’s a wonderful item for 
every member of the family. Here are just a few. 


GUARDIAN Peace Dove Jewelry! 


For The Ladies 


A—EARRINGS — Exquisite sterling 
silver drop earrings with the little 
peace dove incised in oxydized out- 
line on delicate small (5/8) mo- 
GU SOUEIES Sicanenia Just $4.95 


B—PENDANT—Lovely 7/8” ster- 
ling chain, with dove in incised out- 
line. May be used as charm for 
charm bracelet. 

A wonderful gift for $4.50 


C—-PIN—Charming Peace Dove 

pin 1-3/8" x 114”, Dove in gleam- 

A unique and charming se- ing, iustrous silhouette. Only $4.95 

ries of gifts—the hopeful 

little Guardian Peace Dove, For The Men 

cast into a stunning line of D—CUFF LINKS —Handsome 

earrings, tie-tacks, cuff links, 5/8" x 7/8” rectangular blocks of 
sterling silver with peace dove in- 





a pendant and a pin! This 
lovely jewelry is made to the 
Guardian’s own design, hand- 
crafted for us by a noted New 
York silversmith, Each pin is 
in oxydized sterling silver 
with sturdy clasps, and satin 
(burnished) finish. The ideal 


cised in oxydized outline. Satin fin- 
ished; with extra firm snap-type cuff 
link backs. A wonderful gift alone 
or as a set with matching tie 
tack. (See below) 


E—TIE TACK—A charming match 
to cuff links. A_ tiny silhouetted 
dove in oxydized sterling silver, satin 
finished. An ideal gift alone or with 


= for men and women. Cuff links (See above) 
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GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


Description of Item Amount 


























(N.¥.C, buyers add 3% sales tax) 
TOTAL 
Orders filled only in the U.S. 


eeeer 


Name 
i MELEE RTL TTRETEL UTTER CC Ter TC EO T TET rerT ce 


GP cccccccccesecccccecccccs BOO 000 GRAD ccccccccceoce 
When ordering items in color, always 
specify second color choice. 


Full payment must accompany each order. Please make checks 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 
4S SS SR SSS Oe SSS SS SSS KK SS SSCS See eee eee eee eee 


No COD's. 


NEWSPAPER 


STAINLESS STEEL 


GRASOLI “Europa” (above) — 54 
lustrous pieces of the finest stain- 
less steel you can buy! ONLY 22 
SETS ON HAND —FIRST COME, 
FIRST SERVED! Sells regularly for 
$59.95! Serving for 8, plus ladle, 
gravy ladle, cake server and salad 
fork. Made of the finest steel, beau- 
tifully satin finished, with mirror 
bright bowls and scalloped blades. 
From Solingen, Germany. One of 
the Guardian's finest values ever, 
saving you a whopping $20 ....$39.95 


POLISH LINENS 


Colorful, pure linen cloths, multi- 
color floral pattern on white. 
Fast color. 


a 
BOEUe 685000000 


THE ROLLING 


-» $4.95 
. $5.95 


READER 


THE ROLLING READER—Here’s a 
wonderful educational toy for the 
whole family! Seven unbreakable 
plastic cubes (you can stand on 
"em!) which you throw like dice to 
build sentences. Each cube has six 
words with point values. Trick is to 
make as many different sentences as 
you can before the sand in the hour 
glass runs out. Comes in heavy 
plastic cylinder, with hour glass and 
instruction booklet. Endorsed by 
i Just $3 


SPECTATORA 


Eisenstein and Ivan 


ERGEI EISENSTEIN, a most unorthodox maker of films, made 

his American debut in an appropriately unorthodox fashion. 
His great movie Potemkin was first shown to an invited audience 
one night in 1925 in the New York penthouse of actress Gloria 
Swanson. There was no screen for this impromptu production so 
one of Miss Swanson’s bedsheets was pressed into service. There 
followed a rough three-month battle, waged in the main by Sy- 
mon Gould and the Film Guild, to get the picture shown in New 
York. The state censors objected to some violent scenes—especially 
the Cossack charge against the people of Odessa down the steps 
leading to the sea. A solution was reached when the censors agreed 
to a foreword and a postscript asserting that the scenes depicted 
were historically accurate. 


For the 20 years that followed, Eisenstein developed his method 
of making films which has influenced cinema craftsmen the world 
over. Drawing from Leonardo da Vinci, from Freud’s study of the 
artist, from the Japanese Kabuki dancers, and from other imagin<- 
ative sources which excited his fertile mind, he made such master- 
pieces as October (Ten Days That Shook the World), Old and New, 
Alexander Nevsky and 
the two parts of Ivan the 
Terrible. A_ trilogy was ; 
planned, but his brilliant # 
career was ended by his § 
death in 1948 at the age 
of 50. 

He left behind his 
films, his writings on 
cinema theory and prac- 
tice, hundreds of disci- 
ples in all parts of the 
world, and the mark of — 
his vibrant, exuberant @ 
personality on all who 
worked with him. Niko- 
lai Cherkassov, who plays 
Ivan, was here last 
month with a group of 
Soviet actors to welcome 
the new film exchange 
between the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. In an interview 
with Joseph N. Morgen- 
stern in the New York 
Herald Tribune, he said 
he “wept bitter tears” the day Eisenstein died. He added: 
working under Eisenstein I’m afraid of no director.” 


N THE NIGHT OF NOV. 25, at the new Murray Hill Theater 
in New York, Eisenstein’s last work—Ivan the Terrible, Part 
TiI—had its American premiere. Part I was shown here 12 years ago. 
Part I, completed during the war in 1945 under incredibly diffi- 
cult conditions in Alma Ata in Kazakhstan, was withheld from the 
public for over 12 years, reportedly on the grounds that Ivan had 
been portrayed as an indecisive leader, as a “scoundrel” rather than 
a “progressive statesman.” The criticism, it was said, came from the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party. 


NIKOLAI CHERKASSOV 
As Ivan the Terrible 


“After 


The ban was reversed in 1958 and the film was an immediate 
success in the Soviet Union. This year it played six months in Paris. 


OR THIS VIEWER, Ivan the Terrible was a moving experience 

both for the dramatic quality of the film and the exciting pro- 
duction. This is the story of the revolt of the boyars, the landed 
aristocracy, and their plot, under the guidance of Ivan’s aunt, to 
assassinate him. In a plot within a plot Ivan turns the tables and 
emerges supreme in his own land. 


Here is the master craftsman at work: Every detail is planned; 
every angle shot and silhouette develcped to heighten the psycho- 
logical effect; the eyes in the closeups used to convey emotion, 
thought and action. The famed double-level image, in which the 
camera focuses on an actor and on, say, an abstract mural at the 
same time, has a remarkable impact. Everything is used for ef- 
fect; nothing is wasted. 


If at first there is a sense of embarrassment over the huge 
grimacing faces, it is fleeting. Without being conscious of it the 
viewer is transported into the film’s mood and enveloped in its 
flaring emotions. If the sudden switch from the black-and-white 
to color is for a moment disconcerting, the use of light and color is 
so marvelous that one is immediately enchanted. 


N THIS TIME of tight-mouthed, underplayed theater and cin- 

ema, the Eisenstein method may be disturbing for those exper- 
iencing it for the first time; but even for those who have seen it 
before, it is unsettling. It is almost unfair to comment on an Eisen- 
stein film after having seen it only once: there is so much to ab- 
sorb. 

Perhaps the film disturbed Stalin and some of the men around 
him in his last days. If it did it is no wonder: An agonized Ivan 
asking who gave him the power to judge other men alone is posing 
a universal question. A lonely leader torn between fear and power 
and a desire to lift his people up from misery is not a new phe- 
nomenon. 


Whatever the reason, the release of the film is a great event. 
Its showing here is something not to be missed. 
—James Aronson 





